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“Is She a Good Disciplinarian ?” 
Thinking It Over 


Here it is again—the old question from a Bureau 
Agency. Somebody has applied for a position as 
teacher and given me for a “reference.” I wish the 
Bureau people wouldn’t ask me these stereotyped 
questions. Not that I am not willing to help a teacher 
— always glad to serve a teacher — but the fact is that 
this agency man and I seldom reason from the same 
premise. His commercial standard isn’t likely to be 
mine. He wants the teacher safely conventional, not 
too original, nor inclined to stir up things, but who 
will move along with a politic smoothness that will 
reflect credit on his business judgment. And so he 
sends out the question, “Is she a: good disciplina- 
rian?’’ and leaves an inch of space for me to say yes 
or no. Now what he would call “ good order’ might 
indicate a condition that would distress me; and what 
he would denounce might evidence to me an admir- 
able relation between teacher and pupil. I mean this: 
I-visited a school the other day when something 
occurred that shot the teacher way up in my estima- 
tion. A boy had been struggling over a problem till 
he had become pretty nervous. His teacher per- 
mitted him to come and speak to her. He told his 
trouble; she asked him one search-light question 
which illumined the darkness. He saw light, jumped, 
rushed to his seat, hit a hanging map that fell on a 
boy’s head—the kind of boy who cries “ Ouch!” 
The nervous boy and the teacher exchanged one look, 
and it was all right. His look meant “I’m awfully 
sorry, teacher,’ and hers replied, ‘‘I know you are, 
Walter—never mind.” She removed the map silently, 
the “‘ ouch”’ boy subsided, and the school moved on 
without a-ripple. Now supposing that agency man 
had opened the school-room door at the critical 
moment. I can hear him say to himself, *‘ Bad order, 
I don’t want fer.” He couldn’t see the confidence 
between teacher and boy. He wouldn’t see that the 
boy believed in his teacher and wouldn’t trouble her 
for anything;—that his rush to his seat under the 
inspiration of her key idea was the cause of the 
tumble down of the map—that and gravitation. It 
isn’t what you see in a school-room that warrants a 
judgment, it is what you are capable of seeing de- 
tween; how impressionable you are to a_ school 
atmosphere. The words “ order” and “discipline” 
always smack of the military, the very last thing that 
should get into the school-room behavior. Will the 
world move fast enough, I wonder, that I shall live to 
see the agency man send out this question: ‘* What 
in your judgment would be the probable relation 
between this teacher and her pupils?’”’ That is a 
question that could be answered on the right plane, 
and I hope he will give more than an inch of space 
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for a reply, for therein lies the whole secret of school- 
room conduct —the relation, the attitude of teacher 
and children to each other. I wonder if the stilted 
‘‘order’’ disciple who should know my creed would 
conclude I didn’t believe in a school-room decorum. 
Indeed I do. There can be no satisfactory school 
without a sense of the fitness of things that proves 
itself in correct bearing. How successful a teacher is 
in inculcating this rare sense in her pupils is to mea 
reasonable test of a good “ disciplinarian.’’ But if I 
hear the rustle of chain-links in an “ orderly’’ school, 
I can’t say yes to the agency man’s question, even if 
every child is in a position for a camera, and the tick- 
ing of the clock is the only sound I hear. 

That modern slogan, ‘‘ Keep the children happy!” 
has a deal to answer for in the demoralization of many 
schools. Teachers with more temperament than fibre 
saw a school heaven in the ‘“‘ happy”’ rallying cry, and 
followed the “pied piper” song to a morass of diffi- 
culties. ‘I want my children always to think of me, 
when they grow up, as having been sweet and lovely 
to them,” said a primary teacher whose school-room 
was in a nursery confusion that no visitor with nerves 
could bear for half an hour. Those children will not 
have to grow very tall to detect the weakness in her 
sugar-bowl sweetness. They feel it now, but they will 
analyze it by and by to a hair, while she is com- 
placently believing they are laying bouquets on the 
memory of her old time sweetness and loveliness. 
Now a little of the right kind of child study would 
convince such teachers that human nature likes mas- 


tery. We are made so, to sum it up with Browning 
brevity. And when the mastery is of the kind that 


calls out respect and admiration, it proves not only 
the child’s happiness, but his salvation. I don’t 
believe there was ever a wholesome, natural child who 
was happy in the liberty that stretches into license. 
He is as restless at heart in-it as Edward Everett 
Hale’s “‘ Man Without a Country.” Child nature likes 
a thus-far-and-no-farther line. He may pretend he 
doesn’t, and caper up to it, and indulge in a threaten- 
ing bravado to go beyond, but there inheres in his 
nature a sense of safety because it is there—if it is a 
fair, reasonable border line, not without. Move it 
about, here to-day and there to-morrow, and you 
rouse the child’s contempt. Try to sugar-coat it and 
he will despise the attempt with a well nigh physical 
repulsion. I have no doubt there are primary schools 
to-day wriggling from the nausea of a smothering 
sweetness. They are suffering for good ‘“ square,’ 
sensible, companionable treatment. But the teacher 
can’t diagnose, and in her perplexity administers 
another syrupy ‘‘ My dear!””»—Ah! If this were only 
a case of similia similibus curantur. 

Well, the Bureau circular still lies before me. My 
thinking hasn’t brought me to the yes or no answer. 
Let me see. What is his next question? 





A Bargain in Birds 


When I bought my farm I did not know what a bargain 
I had in the bluebirds, bobolinks, and thrushes, which 
were not charged in the bill. As little did I guess what 
sublime mornings and sunsets I was buying, what reaches of 
landscape, and what fields and lanes fora tramp. Neither 
did I fully consider what an indescribable Inxury is our 
Indian river, which runs parallel with the village street, and 
to which evéry house on that long street has a back door 
which leads down theungh the garden to the river bank. 

—Emerson 
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Ten Reasons for the Study of 
Birds 


First Because birds are sensitively organized creatures 
and respond so readily to the influences of their surround 
ings that in their distribution, structure, and habits the, 
furnish naturalists with invaluable evidences of the workings 
of natural laws. 

Second Because birds, in preventing the undue increase 
of insects, in devouring small rodents, in destroying the 
seeds of harmful plants, and in acting as scavengers, are 
man’s best friends among animals. Without their services 
the earth would not long be habitable ; therefore we should 
spare no effort to protect them. 

Third Because we have an inborn interest in animals, 
which, properly developed, will not only afford us much 
pleasure, but will broaden our sympathies, and morally 
elevate us. 

Fourth Because birds, being the most abundant and con- 
spicuous of the higher animals, may be most easily studied 
and observed. 

Fifth Because birds are beautiful in form and color and 
exhibit an unequalled power of flight, their acquaintance 
thus stimulating our love of beauty and of grace. 

Sixth Because birds are unrivaled as musicians ; their 
songs are the most eloquent of nature’s voices, and by asso- 
ciation may become inexpressibly dear to us. 

Seventh Because the migration of birds excite our 
wonder and admiration, and their periodic comings and 
goings not only connect them with the changing seasons, 
but so alter the character of the bird-life of the same locality 
during the year, that their study is ever attended by fresh 
interest. 

Eighth Because in their migrations, mating, nest-build- 
ing, and home-lives, birds not only display an intelligence 
that attracts us, but exhibit human traits of character that 
create within us a feeling of kinship with them thereby in- 
creasing our interest in and love for them. 

Ninth Because with birds the individual lives in the 
species ; the robin’s song we hear in our boyhood we may 
hear in our old age; therefore birds seem never to grow 
old, and acquaintance with them keeps alive the many 
pleasant memories of the past with which they are associated. 

Tenth Because, in thus possessing so many and such 
varied claims to our attention, birds more than any other 
animals may serve as bonds between man and nature. 


—Frank M. Chapman 





The Transcription of Bird Songs 
FREDERICK BATCHELDER in Nature S.udy 


HE attempt to describe the song of a bird is one of 
the most baffling experiences that come to the stu- 
dent of bird life. As in other matters pertaining 
to the domain of musical and individual taste, 

training, quickness of perception, keenness of sympathy, all 
these things influence the mind of the writer and give color and 
shape to his thought. Modern professed authors of works 
on nature study would, of course, be expected to come 
nearer to achieving a success in this line, and it is doubtless 
true that they have done so. Yet it must be admitted that 
their attempts are for the most part very unsatisfactory. 
For my own part I am glad of it! Iam glad there is to be 
something left to us which is not likely to.submit to quan- 
titative and qualitative analysis, which cannot be weighed, 
nor measured, nor made into a dried or stuffed specimen. 
Without some such vivifying element of uncertainty, litera- 
ture would be in danger of strangulation at the hands of 
analysis. There is more need than ever of romance in 
this matter-of-fact century, this era of machinery-worship ; 
so let us be thankful that there will always be the romance 
of the birds, with the marvels of flight and of plumage and 
of love-making and of song, a new volume every year, ever 
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fresh and soul-inspiring, so long as the world shall last. 
It is not, however, the description but the transcription of 
pird songs which I propose to treat of at present. At the 


outset 1 am compelled to admit that I approach this sub- - 


ject with less confidence than when I began to study it 
several years since. It is easy enough-to rhapsodize about 
pird songs and to write poetry about them and to tell the 
world how they make you feel. It is quite another matter 
to transcribe them, to represent them in an intelligible nota- 


_ tion. My experience has been something like this: I had 


always been dissatisfied with both the descriptions and 
transcriptions of bird songs as they appeared from time to 
time in bird books and periodicals, and I saw no reason at 
first why I might not improve upon them. So I plunged 
boldly in. At first 1 endeavored merely to recollect the 
song and make my notes after returning from the field. I 
soon found this method would not work, for recollection 
proved to be exceedingly difficult. The reason for this 
I did not at the time apprehend. Next I made it a practice 
to take down each phrase on the spot and at the moment. 
This promised better results, and, in fact,- yielded better 
results in that I could begin to see some relation between 
my notes as written and the song as delivered. Gradually 
it dawned upon me what was the chief cause of the difficulty. 
It was simply this — the songs of birds very rarely, except 
by accident, fit our musical notation. Ourscales, especially 
the major scale, are very artificial and very incomplete. 
In our notation the tone space between any given tone and 
its octave is arbitrarily divided into twelve equal or nearly 
equal parts. In the major scale one set of seven tones, and 
in the minor scale another set, are selected as scale or dia- 
tonic notes. The minor scale is, I think, a better medium 
for the expression of the music of nature than tHe major 
scale, the latter having been smoothed down and tempered 
to meet the demands of civilization. It is certain that the 
minor scale is the stronger. Now this difference in the two 
scales is manifested also in the harmonies associated with 
and produced by them. Each tone of the major and of the 
minor scales is the foundation of a chord made up of a suc- 
cession of major and minor thirds, and each of these chords 
has a character of its own and a peculiar relation to the 
other chords. It would then be perfectly natural that the 
scale which produces chords of the greatest variety and in- 
dividuality should be the nearest to nature. This is true of 
the minor scale. The seven tones of the major scale pro- 
duce three kinds of three-voiced chords (triads), three of 
them major, three minor, and one diminished. The seven 
tones of the minor scale produce four kinds of triads, two 
minor, two major, two diminished, and one augmented. 
The seventh-chords founded on the fifth tone (dominant) 
of the scale in both major and minor are identical, but the 
ninth-chords founded on the same tone are different, the 
dominant ninth-cord in the minor key being the richest and 
fullest of all chords, and being called the fundamental 
chord of nature. In the key of C minor this chord would 
have the base G with its major third B, its fifth D, its 
minor seventh F, and its minor, ninth A flat. So much for 
the comparative value of the two scales and the harmonies 
belonging to them. 

The music of birds is baffling to the transcriber because 
the singers do not conform to the requirements of our 
notation. They produce not merely twelve tones of differ- 
ent pitch between a given note and its octave, but any 
number; mathematically speaking, an infinite number. If 
a violin player starts a tone, say, on the open A string, and 
slides his finger up the string without interrupting’ the bow- 
ing until he has sounded the octave above, he has practically 
produced an infinite number of tones of different pitch with- 
in the octave. Our chromatic scale from A to A inclusive 
may be represented by thirteen beads on a string, separate 
and equidistant. On the violin the scale described above, 
the sliding scale, could only be represented by the string 
which holds the beads; 7. ¢., by a continuous line. The 
notes of bird songs may alight at any point of this continu- 
ous line, not merely on one of the thirteen tones we employ. 
So it comes to pass that many or most bird songs cannot 
adequately be expressed in our notation. The best the 
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transcriber can do is to bring them as near to it as. possible. 

An additional difficulty attends the transcription of the 
songs of the true thrushes, our finest singers ; indeed, I may 
say the finest singers in the world. Owing partly to the 
peculiar resonance of tone produced by them and partly to 
the fact that the songs are usually heard in wooded localities 
where echoes abound, the effect is as much due to harmony 
as to melody. This is an important consideration, and its 
understanding will help to explain much of the mystery 
associated with these songs. It is not likely that any bird 
can sound two or more tones at the same instant. Yet there 
is undeniably an effect produced as if they could and did. 
How can this be explained? Take a simple illustration. 
If you strike the notes of a chord, one by one, on the piano- 
forte, keeping the fingers down or using the open pedal, the 
vibration of all the strings struck will presently be heard as 
a chord, lingering as such for a time proportionate to the 
sustaining power of the instrument. A similar process goes 
on in the woods when a Veery sings. His succession of ar- 
peggio-like passages while in fact only a succession of single 
tones in rapid movement, is caught up by the echoing trees 
and banks and rocks and hills in such a way that the earlier 
notes of the phrase are still vibrating in the air when the 
later ones are produced, and there ensues an overlapping 
and intertwining of tones of various pitch and in various 
harmonies. The song of the same bird in the open field and 
in the forest would scarcely be recognized as identical. 

The rhythmical element in bird songs may be represented 
without difficulty, and the rhythm is in many cases sochar- 
acteristic as to be of great value in the identification of the 
singer. For example: the songs of the robin and the rose- 
breasted grosbeak are not easily distinguished by the young 
student of bird life. The grosbeak is less known than the 
robin and everyone should as soon as possible learn to rec- 
ognize the two both by plumage and song. Besides being 
richer in quality than that of the robin, the grosbeak’s song 
is also quite different in rhythm, being in double time, 
while that of the robin is in triple time. A little careful ob- 
servation this coming season will demonstrate this fact to 
any one who cares to follow the matter up. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of properly 
transcribing the songs of birds, I, for one, propose to keep 
trying, and I hope others will do the same. ‘The pursuit of 
truth is of greater value to man than the possession of it 
would be. The attempts to accomplish a success in the 
notation of bird songs will exercise the mind and invigorate 
the spirit, though a satisfactory mathematical solution can 
never be reached. “A bird in the bush is worth two in the 
hand,” says a modern bird lover. And I say, a song in the 
ear and in the heart is worth a thousand songs on paper. 





Bird Constancy 
GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


Dear Sir:—An incident has recently occurred which 
may be of interest to publish ;*if not, it certainly will inter- 
est you personally as it touchingly illustrates the intelligence 
and pertinacity of the maternal instinct in a bird. 

Mr Joslin, the conductor on the Southbridge branch of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad, had left 
a spare passenger coach for several weeks at East Thompson. 
A robin had taken possession of it and built her nest on the 
frame-work of the trucks under the body of the car. The 
bird had been seen around the.car by different employees 
of the road without their suspecting the presence of the nest 
until last Saturday, the twentieth inst., when the car was 
coupled on and hauled to Southbridge ; the mother following 
the train, and on its arrival brooding and feeding her young, 
which.were just hatched. The mother followed the train 
on its return trip to East Thompson, where she again fed 
and housed the young birds. On the second trip of the 
train in the afternoon, the bird again followed her young to 
Southbridge and back to East Thompson, where the car 
was side-tracked and given into possession of the robin, 
rent free, until her family were grown. 
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The distance traveled by the bird in the two round trips 
was eighty-six miles. 
The kind-hearted conductor said if he had known the 
nest was there he would never have taken the car out. 
Truly yours, 
W. G. Reep, M, D. 








Maiden May 


The maiden May, all fresh and fair, 
Comes smiling coyly from the south, 
With apple-blossoms in her hair 
And mossy rosebuds in her mouth. 


The birds with song her coming greet, 
The tulips wave their banners wide, 
While o’er her path the lilac sweet 
Pours ‘‘ love’s young dream” in flowing tide. 


The children hail her from afar, 
And clap their tiny hands in glee, 
As blushing bud or blossom star 
She hangs on every shrub and tree.— Sel. 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 


Cities IX 
Teachers College, New York City 


By the permission of Teachers College Record we are allowed to use 
extracts from the outlines for first and second grades in mathematics, 
prepared by Dr. David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, and 
Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. To quote 
from the Record, in which these outlines appear: “ The following outline 
of theory and of subject-matter is proposed rather as a basis for discussion 
with students in professional courses than asa fixed body of thought 
for use in the elementary school. Yet the course of work here outlined 
is followed to a very large extent in Teachers College in its Horace 
Mann School of observation and its Speyer School of practice, although 
the arrangement of topics is necessarily different in the two schools. 
The particular order here suggested is expected to apply more fully to the 
Horace Mann School than to the Speyer School.” 

I consider myself most fortunate in being able to close this series 
with the work prepared for this famous college for the Training of 
Teachers. The outline for Grade II will appear in the June number of 
Primary EDUCATION.—THE EDITOR. 


Outlines for Grade I 


1 General Suggestions 


The ptrpose of mathematics for six-year-old children is to 
meet from their point of view, their daily need of number as 
it arises in their school studies and in their relations outside 
of school. And lest it may be felt that we are emphasizing 
the abstract, in speaking of number rather than measure- 
ment, of which latter we have recently been hearing so 
much, some explanation should be given. To a child, as to 
us, to measure anything is to count the number of times 
some arbitrary unit is contained in that thing. To find a 
ratio of one thing to another is to find how many times the 
one contains the other, or what part it is of the other; or, 
what is the same thing, to find how many times each con- 
tains some common unit. Hence the somewhat persistent 
argument that we should teach a child measurement rather 
than number, or ratio as the basis of number, is simply to 
say that we should teach number with due regard to its 
applications. To this we agree; but to confine the early 
study of number to the measurement of lengths alone, and 
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ratio to the consideration of an uninteresting series of blocks, 
is entirely foreign to our belief as expressed elsewhere in the 
Teachers College Record article as to what arithmetic, at any 
stage, should be. 

Systematic instruction in this subject at this age j, 
extremely difficult, owing to. the danger of its being too 
formal. On that account, and also because of their peculiar 
need of other kinds of work, the children of the Speyer 
School should probably have no regular study of mathematics 
during the first school year. On the contrary, it should be 
quite incidental. But, as they are using a large number of 
materials that require some kind of measurement, they will 
incidentally acquire much knowledge in this field, provided 
the teacher is fairly attentive to the quantitative side of their 
experience. 

The children of the Horace Mann School, on the other 
hand, begin the course with more mature minds, owing to 
their home training. They have heard more of business in a 
large way, they have come more closely in contact with 
nature, they have traveled and have listened to lively table 
conversation, and they can more safely run the danger 
of formal work. For them soine regular study in this line is 
not only safe but valuable. But while the recitation period 
should be regular, the body of thought offered should make 
no attempt to constitute a system, such, for example, as that 
outlined by the “Grube Method.” Such a plapr is the 
logical arrangement of the adult mind, and ignores the need 
of motive on the part of the child. The two schools, there- 
fore, cannot cover the same ground either during the first 
school year or later. The following outline suggests the 
quality and arrangement of work ; each of the schools should 
do as much or as little as is fitting. And what is true of 
these schools is true of others. It is always dangerous to 
lay down a strict program for several schools ; some latitude 
is always necessary. 

Desirable Materials: The materials needed are: foot 
rules, yard sticks, one-pound weights with balance scales for 
weighing, toy or real money, pint and quart measures, 
building blocks of definite dimensions, including many inch 
cubes ; Speer blocks, splints, materials for number games, 
and cardboard for making furniture to a scale. The use of 
fingers for counting should be discouraged, for the reason 
that they cannot later be removed entirely from reach, when 
not wanted. The same objection applies to the habit of 
making marks. But splints and other objects can be so 
removed and hence are unobjectionable. While materials 
should vary, in order to hold the interest, and should not 
lack esthetic value, they should not prove so attractive as to 
draw attention away from the number work. Much of the 
gaudily colored material often sold is objectionable on this 
ground. 

One of the principles of education especially applicable at 
this stage, though especially neglected, until recently, is that 
of motor activity. Its application is called for both by the 
physical activity of the child, and by the nature of the sub- 
ject, which requires actual measurement. 


2 The Mathematical Work 


(2) The number-space is limited, extending from 1 to 
100. The chief interest which children have in arithmetic, 
on entering school, is in counting, and this within the 
number-space above indicated. 

(2) Counting: Since much interest lies in counting, as 
seen in children’s “counting out,” “keeping score”’ in 
games, counting by 5’s and by 10’s, in being “ It” in other 
games, and in referring to pages of their books, special 
attention is given to the number series in the space 1 to 
100. The children are encouraged to .count rapidly by 
units, and by the groups 2, 5, 10. The material objects 
of counting should vary so as to show a wide range of 
application. The emphasis laid upon counting appeals not 
only to the interest of the child, but it was historically the 
first stage in the development of the world’s mathematics; 
and it isin harmony with the latest stage, which looks upon 
mathematics as the science of order, rather than the science 
of quantity. ‘ 

In connection with writing, the common notation to 20 
should be taught, with incidental use of written numbers to 
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too. On account of the clock-face, the Roman numerals to 
XII are taught in the second half-year. 

The number idea precedes the symbol in the space 1 to 
10. When the value of symbols is somewhat appreciated, 
the symbol properly becomes the more important of the two. 

(¢) Measuring: All number is, of course, the result of 
measure ; and, as already suggested, there is no dividing line 
between counting and measuring. When the child counts 
the number of inches in a foot, he has measured the foot. 
Hence measuring appeals to his interests and needs at this 
time, and should form a considerable part of the work. 
The measures chiefly used in this grade, and with which the 
child should become familiar by frequent actual use, are the 
following : 

Length — the inch, foot, yard. 

Capacity —the pint, quart, gallon ; the quart, peck, bushel. 

Weight — the ounce, pound. 

Time — the day, week. 


The rod and mile are omitted, in this grade, because they 
are not within the child’s range of interest. Similarly the 
gill, ton,*month, year, second, minute (as ,4, of an hour). 
But of course no teacher should feel limited to the terms 
given; expressions-like “5 minutes,” “2 miles,” and “6 
square inches,” may well be used whenever the need arises. 
Geographical considerations determine many questions of 
this kind ; a child in the country being much more apt to 
know the width of a street in rods than a city child, and 
similarly such measures as the peck and bushel. 

(d) Fractions: As a result of attempts to measure, the 
fraction appears. It is seen in paper-folding, in the sepa- 
tating of groups of objects — as half the class, a quarter of 
the blocks, and in such other comparisons as the length of 
one stick compared with that of another. All this involves 
the idea of ratio, a fundamental notion in dealing with num- 
ber, but one which it is neither necessary nor advisable to 
make very prominent, fer se, with children. 

The fractions with which children should become familiar 
in this grade are 4,4, 4,2. This does not, however, exclude 
the incidental use of such other fractions as may naturally 
enter into the work of the class; for if the child knows 
thirds, he knows 2 and 3 as well as}. 

(¢). Operations: The only operation to which much 
attention need be given in this grade is addition, and this 
only as it is necessary in such problems as “5 inches and 4 
inches are how many inches?” or “ 2 ft., 3 ft., and 5 ft. are 
how many feet?” In general, such problems should be 
arranged in columns, as is done in ordinary business life ; the 
equation form, “5 in. + 4 in. = g in.,” is relatively of less 
importance and should come in the second semester. It is 
a mistake, for various reasons, to attempt to treat the four 
fundamental processes simultaneously. They are not of 
equal difficulty ; the child does not need them to an equal 
degree; and the world of business does not use them with 
equal frequency. Hence addition, the easiest, the most im- 
portant, and the most interesting to the child, occupies the 
chief attention in this year. Incidentally, as needed in the 
simple problems proposed, the ideas of subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division, are introduced ; but the work, even 
in addition, is limited to the number-space 1 to 20, and no 
tables are learned. 

So far as subtraction is treated, the “ making change ” 
method should be used. For example, “If you have to 
cents, and you buy a pencil costing 3 cents, how many cents 
have you left?” The child should see that he has 7 cents 
left, because 3 cents + 7 cents = 10 cents. This is the 
oral subtraction of business life. 

No attempt should be made in the first year to cover 
systematically all the number relations within any set 
number-space. . 

(/) Symbols. In Grade I there should not be any sys- 
tematic attempt to have the symbols +,—, X, + used by 
the children. They may be used by the teacher, and ex- 
plained, and made part of the lessons in writing, but it is not 
wise to give any considerable number of written exercises of 
the form 2+ 3 —4+1= ? Still more objectionable 
are forms like 2 ‘3 + 2, and, particularly, 2 + 2 X 3. 
The reasons for opposing such examples are as follows ; 
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(1) These chains of operations enter very little into real 
mathematics. In practical life we never meet a problem like 
2X 3+ 4X 6+ 3-—-2, nor do we find these symbols 
much used in algebra or the higher mathematics. Hence 
they should play but a very small part, if any, in the educa- 
tion of children. 

(2) The teacher’s personal judgment as to how a chain 
of operations ought to be treated has no validity unless sup- 
ported by the conventions of mathematicians, For example, 
a teacher might say that he thinks that children should be 
taught that 2 + 2 X 3 = 12, taking the operations in the 
order stated ; but the mathematical convention is that 2 + 
2 X 3 = 8, the multiplication being performed first. If 
the child gets the wrong idea now, it will trouble him 
throughout his subsequent mathematical work. If such 
chains are to be given, they should be in forms that admit 
of no misunderstanding, as 2 K 3 + 2. But even these are 
open to such serious objection that they should not be 
recommended. 

The symbol X is preferably read ‘times ’’ when the mul- 
tiplier comes first, and “multiplied by’’ when it comes 
second, as: 

(a)- 2 X& $3, “2 times $3.” 

(4) $3 X 2, “$3 multiplied by 2.” 

This enables the sentence to be read from the left to the 
right. ‘The reading 

(c) $3 X 2, “2 times $3;” 
has good authority, particularly in England and France, 
and among older American writers, but it is coming into dis- 
favor because it is not in accord with the genius of our 
language. , 
3 Problems Suggestive of the Type Desired 

As previously stated, arithmetic is merely the quantitative 
side of our experience, and those problems will be of most 
interest that are drawn from fields that have already become 
attractive. Hence they should be taken from other school 
studies, and from experiences of daily life outside of school. 
Since the curricula of the Horace Mann and Speyer Schools 
are radically different in some respects, some of the follow- 
ing problems that are suitable for the one, will not prove 
fitting for the other school. 


1 With toy dishes, or blocks to represent them, set a table for four 
persons. How many plates? knives? forks? napkins? How mahy 
spoons, with two for each person? How many of each are necessary for 
a family of four persons? For your family? 

2 In your reader find the following pages as thev are called: 5, 7, 21. 

3 Count by 5-cent pieces; by dimes. 

4 Tell the length and breadth of each of these blocks (building 
blocks). Name each by its measurement. For example, 2 X 4-inch 
block, 8-inch block. Use these names always in building, and, in general, 
call denominate numbers by their full names. 

5 Make a plan of a room, the length being three 8-inch blocks, and 
the width two 8-inch blocks. Make, other plans. Measure the dimen- 
sions of the school-room; of the yard. Compare the school-room in 
size with the home of the Pilgrims, and with an Eskimo hut. 

6 Show a foot measure. Draw lines, and point out objects, 1 ft. 
long. Do the same with the yard measure. Estimate the length, 
breadth, and height of objects, and then test by measurement. For ex- 
ample: “ Mary, estimate John’s height ;- now measure to see how nearly 
right you were, making your answer correct within one inch.” “Give 
what you think to~be the height of this table, and measure as before,” 
Give similar problems for chairs and doors. Draw the plan of a wash- 
cloth of suitable size; of an iron holder. Give their dimensions. 

7 Find objects that you think weigh 1 lb. See if they do weigh this 
amount. Weigh various objects on scales, Likewise use other measures 
until the units of measurement are quite familiar. 

8 A good milch cow averages about 10 quarts of milk per day. Show 
with the measures how much that would be. How many families could 
she supply with 1 quart for each? with 2 quarts? 

Name things that the grocer sells by the quart, the pound, the 
bushel, Give such orders as your mother gives to grocers. Learn the 
prices, and pay for some of these things in toy or real money. 

10 Do the same in connection with a bakery shop. 

11 Using sand to represent sugar and other commodities, weigh out 
the amounts called for by different children. 

12 Make measurements on paper for seed envelopes, boxes, and toy 
furniture of a certain size. 

13 On the sand table lay out a garden according to some scale; in- 
clude the walks and a garden plot for each child. Measure the growth 
of plants from time to time. 


Problems in Making a Dirt Digger 
1 The stick is 10.inches long. If we use 2 inches for the point, how 
much is left for the handle and blade? 
2 Half of the remaining part is for the handle, half for the blade. 
What is the length of each? 
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3. The stick is 2 inches wide. 
How widé is it? 
4 How much must be cut off from each side, in order to leave the 
handle in the middle? 
Helen Weaves a Rug 


The handle is to be half of that width. 


1.+ Helen had 3 skeins of black and 2 of orange wool. 
skeins of wool had she? 

2 Thewool cost 2 centsaskein. How much did the orange wool cost? 

3 She used three skeins of black and one of orange for this rug. 
How many skeins had she left? 

4 There are 6 in. of black and 2 of orange in the rug. How long is 
the rug? ° 

5 If she wove 2 in. of the rug each day, how many days did it take 
her to make it? * 

6 If Helen puts a 1-in. fringe on each end, how much longer will the 
rug be? 

7 If she makes 4 tassels for each end, how many tassels will she 
make? 

8 If she weaves 3 rows of orange in each border, how many will there 
be in the two borders? 


How many 
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9 If the rug is 10 in. long and 6 in. wide, it is how much longer than 
wide? 
(From Smith’s “ Primary Arithmetic,” 1904) 


Games 


1 Draw on the floor or table three concentric circles of radii 3, 5, 4 
inches; giving each circle a certain value. Now roll a marble so as to stop * 
it in one of these circles, and count the value given in favor of pupil. Let 
each child keep his own score. 

2 -Bean-bag game. Have a board with a hole in it, and three bags 
of different sizes, each having a certain value. Throw these bags through 
the hole. Let each child keep his own score, 

3  Ringtoss. Same in principle as preceding. 

4 An exercise that children enjoy very much is counting by 1, 2, 5, 
or 10, while certain children are doing a given task. For example, see 


if we can count to 20 by 2’s while the pencils are being collected, 
Teachers find this to be a valuable drill. 

5 Shuffle board. Make bags out of heavy ticking, Fill them with 
sand, weighing respectively }, 1, 14, 2 ]bs.. Vary from time to time the 
values placed upon bags. 


Have the captain keep the score. 

















Daniel's ‘‘ Sarsaparilla” Letter 


It is customary in most government Indian boarding 
schools to have what is called “ Letter-Writing Day” once 
a month, in order that the parents may receive news of the 
welfare of their children. These letters are referred to the 
teachers of the various grades, and mistakes corrected. A 
day or two before a certain ‘‘ Letter Day” a number of 
pamphlets advertising some brand of sarsaparilla were dis- 
tributed among the Indian pupils. 

Daniel Eagle Tail, Sioux, a member of the fifth grade in 
one of the large Indian training-schools, possessing linguistic 
ambitions not uncommon among Indian pupils, submitted 
the following letter — his previous limited English vocabulary 
being materially augmented by the sarsaparilla circular : 

Mr. TREADS-ON-TOE, Wososo, North Dakota: 

My Dear Loving Father—I1 thought I would write you a good 
and sarsaparilla letter that you would pleasure very much. I want to 
write a letter that is purifying and enriching, acting gently on the liver 
and framer. 

This school is giving life and vigor, combined in an agreeable form, 
safe and harmless, and no one can afford to be without it. 

Now, I hope you will send me some money to buy silk handkerchief, 
and tell me how my pony is getting along, and please send me the 
money soon. 

Now I will close my agreeable form of letter with these’ few directions. 

: Your loving son, 
Mr. DANIEL EAGLE TAIL. 


—May Longenbaugh, in Western School Journal 





Not Tardy 


Public school regulations require that the pupils shall 
be over the threshold of the classroom door when the bell 
rings at 9 o’clock, or be accounted late. Yesterday morning 
a little girl was within a foot or two of the door to her class- 
room when the bell rang. At the same instant she stumbled 
and fell. Realizing that if she stopped long enough to 
pick herself up she would be. late, she threw herself forward 
as a baseball player slides for base, and managed to project 
her outstretched. arms and head into the classroom. In 
this position she looked up at the teacher and said : 

“I’m in!” 

The teacher grasped the situation in a moment and, 
without a smile, rendered her decision : ; 

‘¢ Safe |” 

The little girl picked herself up and went to her accus- 
tomed seat, to be marked early on the records of her class. 





A Rhyme for the Little Ones 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 
(The words with omitted letters are to be completed by the children, 
and the rhyme is to be illustrated by them in paper cutting or by draw- 
ings, thus combining language, spelling, drawing, and busy work.) 
Three little laughing maids are we 
oa little girls folks all agree, 





Each with a oo on the way to school 
On this May morning, fair and oo. 


On bright warm days our hats we wear, 
oo gives a lunch for all to share. 

At 00 we have such lots of fun, 

We roll the oo and jump and run. 


’Brellas we take and scamper away: 
oo as there comes a rainy day. 
What do you see on each small a0? 
A black and shining rubber oo. 


Three little laugHing maids are we 
As full of fun as we can be. 

In rain or shine, this is our rule, 
Every day we go to school. 


List of Words with Omitted Letters 


I good 4 cook 7 soon 
2 book 5 noon 8 ‘foot 
3 cool 6 hoop 9 boot 
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Work for May Days 


ANNE PAvEy, Chicago 


ELL the children of the pretty custom of hanging 
May baskets on the first day of the month and they 


will surely want to do it. The next step will be 

making the baskets. There are many simple ones 
which the very. little people can easily make. The one 
carried by the Brownies on their nutting party (PRIMARY, 
Epucation for October, 1903), is easy to make. Primary 
Epucation for May, 1902, gave directions for another pretty 
little basket. A very pretty basket is made as follows: 


May Basket 


Fold an oblong of some fairly stiff paper, 8 x 10 inches in 
size, on its diameters. Lay pattern like Fig. 1 on folded 
oblong so that 4-B-C and edge C-D meet folded edges of 
oblong. In Fig. 1, the length from 4 to C is 4} inches, 
from B to C, 3 inches, from C to D, 34 inches. Points £ 
and Fare 1} inches from edge B-C. The handle is % of an 
inch wide. The triangular cut is $ an inch deep. After 
tracing and cutting, Fig. 2 will result. The creases which 
touch the points of the diamond-shaped openings must be 
folded in. The three creases will form a folded bottom like 
that of a purse, the center crease being folded in. Form 
the creased bottom and close basket so sides and handles 





May Basket 


A 

B Fig, 2 
will meet exactly. Formends of 
basket by folding centre crease 
inward from diamond shaped 
opening to points 4 in Fig. 2. 

c D 


Bird Day 

Do not be satisfied with one 
Bird Day in May — have several — just as many as you can 
possibly crowd in with all the other good things that come 
in May. To make these days interesting and instructive 
one must have colored plates of a number of the common 
birds. As they are shown allow the children to tell all 
they know of them. Note striking features of each bird. 
Classify — this must be very elementary. Tell stories of 
the birds which will bring out their leading characteristics. 
Tell of their haunts. Last but not least learn their favorite 
foods, for on this rests our treatment of our feathered 
neighbors. When we have learned all there is to know 
of them we will probably change our opinion of some of 
them, and instead of causing them to leave us by doing 
the things which drive them away we will do all we can 
to coax them to remain with us. (Mature Study and 
Life, by Clifton F. Hodge, published by Ginn & Co., gives 
some excellent hints along this line.) If we would have 
the birds with us we must encourage them to stay, by 
building their little homes for them. These little houses, 
placed in the trees or on poles, are invitations which 
inany little birds gladly accept each year. When talking 
and planning in this connection make a little bird house 
according to following directions : 


Bird House 


Fig. « 


Fold oblong of stiff paper 6 x 8 inches, short end to short 
Cut away one 


end, Fold short ends to center crease. 
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section and reserve it for post. Fold the six-inch square _ 
as shown in Fig. 3. Cut as indicated by lines. This forms 
the house by pasting the parts marked 4 over parts B. The 
triangular pieces form front of gable. Cut the doors and 
windows. Make quarter-inch cuts in each cornér; crease 
and form laps to fasten the house to the platform. 

The platform is made by folding a four-inch square into _ 
sixteen squares. Then fold the edges to the nearest crease 
on each side. Cut as shown in Fig. 4, and paste coiners 4 
to form little fence to platform. The fence may be cut 
according to fancy. The roof is an oblong 34 x 23 inches, 





Post 
































The post is made by wrapping 
the section cut from the oblong 
_..| around a lead pencil and past- 

; | ing. Slash both ends and fasten 

‘ | one end to centre of platform. 
Brace with narrow strips. Fas- 
ten roof to house and house to 

platform. Fasten post to card 
a) ~"7" "| board base. 

Pani - ----—-+-----4---¢--{ Children enjoy making the 
A : [A birds in color. Give them pat- 
Fig 3 
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terns of several of the common 
birds — those which cannot be 
easily mistaken —as the robin with his plump body, the 
woodpecker with his long bill, erect body, and spiked 
tail; the bluejay with his top-knot, the wren with short 
wings and cocked tail, etc. Children trace and cut 
these out and color them as nearly like pictiires as possible. 
After drawing suitable backgrounds mount the birds on 
them. 

In advanced first and second grades the birds thus made 
can be mounted on writing paper and little stories of them 
written. Children like to impersonate and imagining them- 
selves little robins, bluebirds, etc., tell of themselves. 





Marching Song 
For Bird Day 


\ NELLIE R. CAMERON 
(All rights reserved) 
(Airn—‘‘ When Johnny Comes Marching Home”’) 


Oh! see the birdies come flying in, 
Hurrah! hurrah ! 
All sailing gaily with the wind, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
And now, they’ll sing a little song, 
As gaily they come flying on ; 
Oh, we love to see the birdies come flying in ! 
Oh, we love to see the birdies come flying in ! 


(Children accompany this song with skipping motion and arms waving 
to imitate flying. ) 




















Devices in Mustc 
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R. O’ L, 


school a few months and have had somé practice in 
singing scales and scale songs, as well as having had 
some drill in time. The foilowing device, while not 
orginal, is so helpful that all teachers will be glad to try it. 

1. In teaching two-part measure let two children of 
different sizes represent the two beats ina measure. The 
larger child of course is the strong beat, the smaller, the 
weak beat. Let them stand beneath the swinging pendulum. 
If time names are used, the larger child is “ Ti,” the 
smaller, ‘“‘Ta."” Now let the pendulum give a few measures 
while the class think the time names. Next let the pen- 
dulum give one measure, then the class may give two-part 
measures until teacher stops pendulum. ‘To-vary the exer- 
cise, we Could keep the time names a secret and call the 
beats “li.” The next step is to get the pictured represen- 
tation of one measure. Then work introducing rests should 
follow. Let one child step aside. The space where he 
stood represents the rest. When we wish to represent the 
two-beat note, let the two children clasp hands. With a liv- 
ing representation of the strength of the beats the children 
cannot help giving proper accents in any kind of a 
measure. - 

The first work in the pictured representation would 
naturally be on the board, then the work should be on paper, 
so that the teacher may see the individual work. Now as 
the music period is so short, valuable time should not be 
used in drawing lines for either time work or staff drills, and 


ve T= devices are used after children have been in 


. as carelessly, hastily drawn lines cannot aidin securing care- 


ful work in music, this suggestion is made. Take one music 
period and teach the children to measure, and draw care- 
fully, lines for time work as well as lines for staff drill. Then 
when the children enter the room before school Jet them find 
on their, desks neatly cut pieces of paper on which they are 
to draw lines for the regular work in music. 

Right here it might be well to speak of the place the 
music lesson should occupy in. the daily program. Some 


‘educators say that as music is recreative it should follow 


some lesson which needs all mental activity. In talking 
with many teachers who have secured the best results in 
music it was found that they placed it first on the program. 
They gave as their reasons that when the children loved the 
music as well as the teacher does, the day’s work began most 
happily and the other lessons were better as a result of the 
pleasant feeling pervading the room. Besides the pleasur- 
able element, the music lesson focuses the mind for work 
even better than a mental arithmetic drill. 

2. This little device for ear training is helpful. Place 
notes on the staff and tell the children if they watch the 
pointer carefully, the tones which they sing will make a tune 
with which they are all familiar. When a child recognizes 
the song he may raise his hand. Test them first on their 
rote songs, later, on familiar airs. After a little practice of 
this sort, let a child do the pointing. 

3. When the children are able to read exercises from the 
book, to keep up interest, it is well to divide -he room into 
two sections. If one’ section fails to sing the exercise 
correctly, the other section will sing it. Again, let the boys 


and girls alternate in singing the exercises. Another day, 


have singing by rows or lines. Put numbers of rows on 
board. 


eee te ET ER ome 


* 


When John’s row (1) sings an exercise correctly, put a 
star beneath his row number. If the first row does not get 
the star, perhaps the second row will have it, or the last row. 
When one is getting good singing from a row of children it 
is very easy to secure individual work—the most important 
part of the music lesson. And do not ask for voluuteers ; 
call on each child just as you would in the reading or spell- 
ing lesson. If the child does not sing well,do not let him 
feel it, if possible. Let his neighbor sing with him until he 
gains confidence in his own power. 
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4. This little device is helpful in the interval drill. Get 
some oblong cards and on them with rubber pen write 
groups of intervals which the class has had difficuity in 
mastering. Let the class give the singing names first, then 
sing with other syllables. A particularly difficult group 
might be pinned up in the room and sung by individual 
children during the session. 

5. Here is another card device. Cut some pieces of 


‘cardboard 12” x 16” and on them with rubber pen rule 


lines for staff about one and one halfinches apart. Suppose 
the class has had difficulty in singing thirds. First we will 
place the intervals on a card like this: 

Sa 
wo 

f 

Now if the first note is 1 the class will readily sing do-mi- 
sol-ti-re. Now we willhum 1. Now call it 3 and they will 
sing mi-sol-ti-re-fi. Hum 3 again. Now call it seven and 
sing. When giving this exercise to the class for the first time, 
it is well to have only two notes on the card. 

6. It is always difficult to get the children to sing the 
words of a song at sight. This exercise has been found 
helpful. Write the ascending scale on the board. Give the 
children a phrase to sing as you point. This they will do 
without difficulty. ._Now choose some familiar quotation 
(selections from the Bible may be used, choosing first the 
Beatitudes) and point to intervals of seconds, the children 
singing the words as you point. When they can do this 
readily from the board, open the books to exercises without 
words and sing a line that has previously been decided 
upon. After a little practice of this sort every day, the 
class will be able to sing words of a song at sight. 

7. Of course every teacher has tried the exercise known 
as “matching tones.” The teacher sings a tone calling it 
la, and the class will give the singing names. Then she 
sings or hums a group of tones and the class gives singing 
names. This can be reversed as follows: The teacher can 
give the singing names and the class may sing with / or 
loo. This exercise may be varied by having several chil- 
dren take places on the floor. Give them small cards on 
which different groups of intervals have been written: As 
each child sings his group with 4 or /vo the children at 
their seats sing or write what they have heard. 

8. Discarded music readers may be made very useful. 
Cut out pages, trim carefully and mount neatly. Grade the 
cards and put in envelopes, These cards may be used now 
for copying. Let the class copy an exercise neatly, then 
write the figures below the notes. Another day let the chil- 
dren copy an exercise and mark the accented parts of the 
measures, and write the time names. Again let them copy 
the exercise and write some words beneath the notes. 

It is well after each exercise to have a few children sing 
the notes found on their cards, so they will feel that their 
seat work in music has not been mere “ busy work.” 


























Let Us Live with Our Children 


** Oh, come, let us live with our children, 
And see all the world through their eyes, 
Let us see nature’s shrine through a halo divine 
That will give a new light to your soul and to mine, 
Let us with the children be wise. ~ 


‘¢ Oh, come, let us live with our children, 
Let us hear with their ears once again, 
The flitting of birds, the twigs the wind stirred, 
The rustle and song; now our vision is blurred, 
And our senses are blunted, O men! 


-* Oh, come, let us live with our children, 

And go down to the deep heart of things, 
The bud that will blow, the grasses that grow, 
The dancing of waters that ripple and flow, 
The call and the scent of the springs.”— Sel. 











































Our Friends of Field and 
Forest VII 


Monkeys 


GERTRUDE Moore " 


ERHAPS, among all the animals, there isn’t another 
Pp quite so tired and homesick as the little brown 

monkey who goes about with the hand organ. He 

wears a faded red coat. A scarlet cap sets jauntily 
on his head. He runs about as well as he can at the end 
of a stout chain. He makes a pert bow. He passes his 
master’s hat for pennies. ‘But all the time he looks at the 
world with weary wondering eyes. What is he thinking 
about? Of a lovely sunlit land, maybe, far away across the 
sea, where he used to live. 2 

In that same lovely land at home in the great forest, you 
would scarcely know the little scarlet-canped monkey‘ 
There, he was as merry and mischievous as only a monkey 
knows how to be. All day long, he raced up and down the 
branches. He screamed and laughed and frolicked. He 
played all sorts of “ monkey tricks” on his mother and 
brothers and sisters. Once he threw down a big nut to hit 
the head of a man under the tree. The man scolded. But 
the monkey only grinned at him and pelted him with more 
nuts. 

One sad day the monkey walked into a trap left for him 
by a hunter. Then his troubles began. The hunter came 
and took him out of the trap. He was packed in a box 
with ever so many more unhappy monkeys. He came 
across the great ocean. When the box was opened, some 
of the monkeys were lucky enough to be sold as pets for 
little boys and girls. Away they went to warm homes. 
Others joined a circus. Still others went to the Central 
Park to live in cages. Our poor little monkey came into 
the hands of the organ-grinder. 

When you are used to the freedom of a great green 
forest, it isn’t easy to spend your time on achain. It isn’t 
easy to walk about on hind feet when nature meant you to 
use all fours. It isn’t easy to do funny tricks when one’s 
heart aches to be at home. . It isn’t easy to live in a land of 
cold winds and winter half the year when one was made to 
live ina land of sunshine and summer. The monkey shakes 
and shivers with cold. By and by he begins to cough. He is 
very miserable. But organ-men have whips for bad mon- 
keys and food for good ones. So the little monkey wears 
his scarlet cap and does his best day after day. 


The Monkey Family 


is a large one. In it there are monkeys of many sizes, 
shapes, and colors. There are big monkeys, middle-sized 
monkeys, and little monkeys. Some have funny faces. 
Some are quite hideous. Some are,almost handsome. 
There are long-nosed monkeys and snub-nosed monkeys. 
Some have tails longer than their whole bodies. Some 
have ordinary tails. Others have no tails at all. Some 
monkeys are quite bald. Some have hair so long it touches 
the ground. Some have soft, thick fur. Some have no fur. 
Some have cheek pockets in which they store away food. 
Others have none. And as for color — there are monkeys, 
gray, brown, and black. There are dingy red ones and 
yellow ones; and some monkeys show beautiful tints of 
fiery red, bright blue, and warm purple. 

All monkeys have feet and hands — orsomething so like 
hands that that is what they are called. Most of these 
hands and feet have five fingers and five toes. Many of 
them, however, have no real thumbs. Some have nails on 
fingers and toes. Some have claws instead. : 

A monkey’s foot doesn’t seem made so much for walking 
as for taking hold of things. Often the big toe is quite 
like a thumb. A monkey’s hand isn’t much like a boy’s. 
A boy’s hand is beautifully made. It shows that the boy 
himself has a brain which tells the hand what to do. A 
monkey’s hand is nothing at all but a “ paw”— and a sly, 
cunning paw at that. 

A monkey’s tail is often something more than an orna- 
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ment. It has been called his fifth hand because it helps 
him in climbing and holding fast to things. But it is even 
more than that. It seems almost to see. Sometimes, a 
monkey finds a fresh egg safely hidden away in a small niche, 
His hand won’t go in. He whirls around. In a flash in 
goes his tail. It wriggles about in the cranny and whisks 
out the treasure to the gréat delight of the monkey. 

Apes are very large monkeys... Among the apes there are 
chimpanzes, gorillas, and ourang-outangs. When at home 
they live in the great forests of Asia and Africa. 

The monkeys which we see 
in our cities belong, usually, 
to the family of 

Spider Monkeys: Swinging 
about the trees in the South 
American forests, are hun- 4“ 
dreds of furry little monkeys 
with funny copper-colored 


faces. They seem to be all’_<!..> 
legs and tails. They look for 3 eae 
all the world like big black \ 
sprawling spiders, They are re 
called Spider Monkeys. From 
the tip of his saucy nose to 
the root of his wonderful 
tail, a spider monkey isn’t more than a foot 
long. His tail, itself, is*two feet long. He 
uses it in all sorts of ways. It is just the 
the thing to hang by from a high branch, 
and on the ground, the spider monkey swings 
it up above his body, curls it into the form 
of a big “S,” and uses it as a kind of balance 
or sail to help him walk. 

These monkeys are the famous bridge- 
builders. They travel from one forest to 
another in large bands. They come to a 
stream. 

They don’t like to get wet. Most of them 
sit down for a good visit while some of the 
oldest and most traveled monkeys look up the 
best place to build the bridge. 

They pick out a place on the river where 
the trees on the opposite bank bend toward 
the water. Then thei most powerful of the 
monkeys climb a tree on their side. They 
twist their tails firmly around a branch which 
overhangs the water. They hang heads down- 
ward. 

Another monkey runs up the tree. He \@ 2 
walks over the backs of his companions. 
He twists his tail tightly about the body 
of the last one, and hangs head downward. 
Up comes another monkey, fastening him- 
self in the same way. 

One after another does the same. In 
this way a long bridge or chain is made 
with monkeys for links. The last mon- 
key in the chain is always one of the strongest. When 
he hangs over the farther shore, he pushes the ground with 


A bridge of monkeys 


his feet. The whole bridge swings, back and forth, higher 
and higher.. The last monkey grabs at a branch. He 
catches it. He draws himself up into the branches. He 


takes firm hold. The bridge is built. A signal is given. 
One after another, the monkeys waiting on the shore, climb 
the tree and cross the river. 

Some of the young folks are so full of life that they play 
a joke or two on the patient old monkeys who are part of 
the bridge and who can’t let go long enough to punish the 
saucy scamps. 

After the band of monkeys is over, those who make the 
bridge must get across. Two or three of the stoutest ones 
who have crossed go up the tree where the last monkey holds 
oneend of the bridge. They take hold with him. They 
clamber up the branches as high as the chain will stretch. 
A second signal is given. The whole line swings to the bank 
opposite. Some of the lower ones may get ducked. Once 
over dry land, the lower monkeys drop off one by one. The 
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others catch at branches of trees. The chain is broken, and 
away goes the whole troop. 
Story . 

Tabby lay sound asleep in her basket, close to the fire. 
Taffy crouched near. Taffy was a yellow-brown monkey. - 
Tabby was a yellow-white cat. 

Tabby didn’t like Taffy. One day, when he had first 
come, he had tried to ride on Tabby’s back. This was more 
than any sober old cat could stand. Tabby had never for- 
gotten it. Taffy never had, either, for Tabby had used her 
claws. 

But to-day Taffy was so cold that he was ready to do 
almost anything to get warm, He crept to the basket. He 
peeped over the edge. Tabby did look so warm and com- 
fortable. Taffy leaped in. The next instant he cuddled 
down close beside Tabby. Tabby opened one great green 
eye and blinked. Then she stretched her paws lazily and 
began to purr. Taffy was so happy he wished he knew how 
to purr, too. 

After that, Taffy and Tabby were good friends. In the 
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spring Tabby’s kitten came. She was so proud that she 
took it into the parlor to show her mistress and the new 
baby. Taffy watched — his eyes twinkling. 

Next day, while Tabby was out looking up a mouse for 
dinner, a dreadful thing happened. ‘The kitten fell into the 
bath tub. Taffy heard the splash and a shrill «mew ! mew!” 
He flew across the room. He sprang on the edge of the 
tub. He reached down and caught the struggling kitten in 
his mouth. . He dragged her out. Then, as gently as Tabby 
herself, he carried the poor, wet, half-drowned creature to 
the basket. He jumped in. He.licked her off as well as 
he could. His face was full of anxious wrinkles as he 
worked over her. Then he took her in his arms and 
rocked her back and forth, back and forth, just as his 
mistress did the baby. 

When Tabby came back she found the kitten sound 
asleep in Taffy’s arms. She looked puzzled for a minute. 


. Then, as everything seemed to be all right, she curled up 


and went to sleep. After that she often left her precious 
baby in Taffy’s care. 





Teaching the Multiplication 
Tables 


M. C, 


HEN the first morning exercises were over, all of 
W the children of this country school, except the 
third grade, were given papers for written work. 
The six pupils in the third grade were then called 
to the recitation bench. 
Why was there such a look of disappointment on all their 
faces this morning? ‘The subject to be studied was “ The 
Multiplication Tables,” and it seemed to the teacher as if 
“IT don’t know,” “I can’t,” and “ [ don’t care,” had pushed 
“hope,” and “I will try,” entirely from their minds. 
But the teacher had been planning a surprise for them, 
which she now quietly began to unfold, step by step. : 
First, there appeared on the board, the table of tens, with 
their answers. The noticeable fact, that in each answer, 





a zero in the units column, was first pointed out to them ; 
secondly, that the number in the tens or tens and hundreds 
columns, was the same, as the number by which ten had 
been multiplied. 

The interest of the whole class was aroused ; the answers 
were erased ; and each member of the class could answer 
correctly any number in the table. True, it was only a 
little step ; but all that it meant to the children never could 
be told. 

The second table studied was the elevens. The children 
were asked to tell what they could see. One or two ob- 
served that both the units and tens columns in most of the 
answers contained the same number. The teacher then re- 
quested them to compare the numbers in their answers, to 
the numbers by which eleven was multiplied. She also took 
care to see that each child understood that, with the ex- 
ception of the last three numbers, which she separated from 
the others by a line, as an exception to the rule, both 
the units and tens columns contained the number 
by which eleven was multiplied. 
Each child was eager to show 
that he was also master of this 
table ; and all were soon ready to 
try the nines. 

The children’s sharp eyes soon 
found one thing worth. remem- 
bering, and I think that other 
children could find it too. 
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But these children were ready 
to listen, as well as to see; and 
six pair of eager eyes and ears 
were anxious to carry a new mes- 
sage to the little brains. The 
teacher smiled hopefully, as she 
looked at her class, and said, 
“ Now follow me closely, I am 
going to tell you something about 
the tens column, first, this time.” 
Then she drew a line below the 
10 X 9 to’separate the remaining 
numbers, as not belonging to the 
rule. She then pointed out the 
numbers above the line, showing 
the children that in the,answer, the 
number in the tens column is one 
less than the number by which 
nine is multiplied as: 8 X 9 = 
72, etc. 

When the teacher was sure that 
she was understood, she asked 
the children to add the number 
in the units column to the num- 
ber in the tens column, When 
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this was done, another victory was practically complete. 
Only a short drill was required, and the nines were 
learned. 

The fives were placed on the board, in two columns; the 
fives, multiplied by the even numbers, in one, and those 
multiplied by the odd numbers in the other. The children 
soon learned that the fives multiplied by even numbers con- 
tained a zero in the unit column of the answer, and those 
multiplied by odd numbers, a five. 

Since only about forty minutes had been taken for all this 
drill, the remaining five were spent reviewing the hardest 
numbers. 

The second morning, the arithmetic period was spent re- 
viewing the tables studied; and only the numbers missed 
were written upon the board. It was only a short list but it 
‘ was thoroughly learned that morning. 

The third morning these numbers were again reviewed, 
and in addition to these, the tables also studied in the 
second grade. The teacher then made the startling state- 
ment to her class, that they almost knew their multiplication 
tables. Of course the children said that they did not know 
their 6’s, 7’s, or 8’s, or 12’s, and that they were the 
hardest of all. But their teacher only smiled, and said, 
“ Let us see,” and gave enough of the numbers in couplets 
to let them see that they had had most all of these numbers in 
other tables. She then wrote the ten remaining numbers on 
the board. These, the children copied, and learned in a few 
minutes. 

The fourth morning was spent in review, and each child 
had learned every number. Was the effort not worth while ? 
No home study was required. 





Sense Training 


ELLA M, WHITE 


In the first primary grades no devicé is worth while which 
will not stand the vital test, “ What faculty is it training? ”’ 
Those who have worked among very young children will 
agree that their power of correct observation is entirely un- 
trained, and that until much work has been done along this 
line they are not ready to begin number work, language 
work, or spelling. 

The following exercises train observation, expression, posi- 
tion, memory, besides teaching color and grouping of num- 
bers to six. 

Make six pasteboard discs about six inches‘in diameter. 
Cover with tissue paper of the prismatic colors. Most chil- 
dren can begin with the group “three.” Tell the children 
to close their eyes. Place red, orange, and yellow on the 
ledge to the blackboard. Children open eyes for a 
moment ; some child with his back to the board names the 
colors. 

“May, tell how many there are.” 
in the center?” “ John, think of something at home that 
is red.” “Something in the room that is yellow, Earle.” 
«“ Name something that grows that is orange, Fred.” — 

With his back to the colors, let Thomas name them from 
right to left; from left to right. Remove one color. 
“ Mabel, tell which color is gone.” ‘ How many were there 
at first, Mary?’’ “How many are there now, James?” 
Three minus one equals two. Let someone write this on 
the board; children write it on slates. Remove the discs. 
Let some child arrange them as they were. Some other day 
develop four and five in the same way. Arrange the six in 
order while the children have their eyes closed. Let some 
child open eyes and tell, at a glance, how many there are. 
Another, with his back to the colors, may name them from 
_tight to left and from left to right. Without looking, name 
two colors to the right of green. Two colors to the left. 
Try this yourself. You will see that it requires thinking — 
visualizing. While the children are not looking, remove 
two. Let someone tell how many are gone. Another tell 
what colors are gone. Insist upon answers, clearly given, in 
complete sentences. Give questions briskly and do not con- 
tinue the exercises for longer than ten minutes. 


“Alice, which color is 
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Little Housekeepers VI 


SATURDAY : 
A, E. A. WILMoT 
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make and bake, We 
crisp brown row,And 
fla- vor right, And 
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make and bake, We 
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on Sat - ur - day 


morn-ing. 
morn-ing, 
morn-ing. 
morn-ing. 
morn-ing. 


Directions 


Girls stand near seats so that desks may serve as baking tables, 
All sing first four lines, rolling up sleeves, tying on aprons, taking out 


imaginary baking dishes, rolling-pin, etc. 


First division makes bread. They knead the dough, shape the loaves, 
prick them, etc. 

Second division makes cake. 
flavor, etc. 

Third division makes cookies. They cut out cookies, lay them in tin, 
etc. 

At close of fourth stanza, all repeat first four lines. 
kneads bread; second stirs cake; third cuts out cookies. 


They stir batter, beat eggs, sift flour, 


First division 





Singing School for Thrushes 


Find a family of thrushes and carefully note what 
takes place. The old male thrush will sing the sweet song 
in loud, clear, flutelike notes once, and then stop to listen 
while the young birds try to imitate the song. Some will 
utter one note, some two. Some will utter a coarse note, 
others a sharp note. After a while they seem to forget 
their lesson and drop out one by one. When all are silent 
the old thrush tunes up again, and the young thrushes re- 
peat their efforts, and so it goes on for hours. The young 
birds do not acquire the full song the first year, so the les- 
sons are repeated the following spring. I take many 
visitors into the woods to enjoy the thrushes’ singing school, 
and all are convinced that the song of the wood thrush is 
a matter of education pure and simple. 

—Forest and Stream 














Three O'clock in the Morning 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches? 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lots I[X* 
Bird Notes 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N, J. 


Ove, the mon the suggestion given in the April num- 
ber, the month so bright with blossoms and ringing 
with bird music, will be an inspiration to the dis- 

covery of the following hidden friends of field and 
wood. 

Vary the exercise by inserting here and there the call of 
various birds. Do not be afraid to attempt them. A very 
little practice will make you a skillful bird imitator. 

Give the pigeon’s coo-o0, coo-o. (Trill with lips closed. ) 

Whistle whip-poor-will. This is given slowly, ending the 
first two notes abruptly, and sliding up to the third. 

The crow. Caw-a-a. Caw-a-a. 

The chicken. Peep-peep-peep. 

Bob White. Make the first whistled note staccato, the 
second a quick slide to the key. 

Another exercise the children enjoy is a rapid drill with 
the beautifully colored pictures published by A. W. Mumford, 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. These were originally in, 


“Birds and All Nature,” but may be bought separately from 
the firm for two cents apiece. Mount on gray board 10x 12 
inches and you have a permanent set for reference or to use 

in the game suggested. 

Birds 
' 1 “ Why do you fly so fast, little 
Always snapping for flies; 
Swooping along the streams and hollows 
And never nearing the skies?” 





“ * Baby birds crying,’ says one little . 
‘ Waiting for food in the nest; 
Will you put on your wings, little child, and follow, 
And help.me to catch the rest?’ ” 





* Copyright, tgo4, by A. V, Luther, 
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9 The chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be.—Zong fellow 
10 And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the —--.—Longfellow 
11 “The beats his throbbing drum.” 
12 that dip to the marshes,” 
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up in the maple tree, 
Shaking your throat with each burst of glee, 
How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 
Tell me, I pray you, tell me true!” 


3 “Four little balls in a queer gray pocket, 
Rolling about as the wind would rock it, 
For up, up, up, as high as could be 
It swung from the branch of a sycamore tree, ” 


4 “ My back is blue just like the sky, 
So are my wings with which I fly, 
My breast is red—not very bright, 
And a few of my feathers you'll find are white. 
I’ve been here a month, my mate’s come, too; 
Her dress is a little brighter blue, 
We are keeping house, now don’t you tell, 
In that old apple tree near the well; 
And some day soon I hope there’ll be 
Five little birdlings up in that tree. ” 


5 ‘“ Red-breasted harbinger of spring, 
We wait in hope to hear thee sing. ” 


6 “You may always know 
When from the trees we’re seeking food, 
For tip, tap, tap we go.” 


8 “See the 





7 “Qh, the panes at sunset burning rich red as the rose! 
Oh, colonial chimneys that the punctual 


knows.” 





breast aglow 


As in the lawn he seeks his game.” 








“ Wide-wheeling 
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13 “ Birds of the sea, they rejoice in storms; 
On the top of the waves you may see their forms; 
They rise and dive and they whirl and fly 
Where the glittering foam spray breaks on high; 
And against the force of the strongest gale 
Like phantom ships they soar and sail.” 


14 I tell Jack Frost when it’s time to go 
And carry away the ice and snow; 
And then I hint to the jolly old sun 
“A little spring work, sir, should be done.” 
And he smiles around on the frozen ground, 
On the frozen ground, 
And I keep up a cheery, cheery sound 
Till each echo declares in glee, in glee, 
“Tis he, ’tis he, 
The ——.”—Sidney Dayre 


15 Who sings New England’s Angelus? 
A little bird so plainly dressed 
With robe of brown and spotted vest, 
‘He rings New England’s Angelus. 
—Mrs. Nelly Hart Woodworth 


16 “The grass.comes, the flowers laugh where lately lay the snow, 
O’er the breezy hill-top hoarsely calls the ——.” 


17. Now‘here, now there, thy flash is seen, 
Like some stray sunbeam darting 
With scarce a second’s space between 
Its coming and departing. 


What though thy throatlet never rings 
With music soft or stirring? 

Still like a spinning-wheel thy wings 
Incessantly are whirring.— George Murray 


18 “A flash of harmless lightning, 
A mist of rainbow dyes, 
The burnished sunbeams brightening, 
From flower to flower he flies,” 


19 Upand down! Up and down! 
From the base of the wave to the billows’ crown 
And midst the flashing and feathery foam 
The finds a home.—Procter 








20 “A carpenter is he, 
And you can hear him hammering 
His house high up a tree.” 


21 At some glad moment was it Nature's choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip flaked with black 
In some forgotten garden ages back 
Yearning toward heaven until its praytr was heard 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird?—Zadgar Fawcett 


22 “The bird that sings at Heaven’s gate.” 


23 Upon a pasture stone 
Against the fading west, 
A small bird sings alone, 
Then dives and finds its nest. 


The evening star has heard, 
And flutters into sight. 
O childhood’s vesper bird, 
My heart calls back, “ Good-night.” 
—Edith M. Thomas 


1 Swallow 9 Sparrow (English) 17 Humming-bird 
2 Bluebird 10 Crow 18 Humming-bird 
3 Oriole’s nest 11 Partridge 19 Stormy Petrel 
4 Bluebird 12 Swallow 20 Woodpecker 

5 Robin 13 Sea-gulls 21 Oriole 

6 Woodpecker 14 Chick-a-dee 22. Lark 

7 Swallow 15 Hermit Thrush 23 Vesper Sparrow 
8 Robin 16 Crow 





Each Bird’s Compass 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot them; May speeding after; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
—Edwin Arnold 





7 


“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought?” 
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The Dandelion 


‘¢ Bright little dandelion, 
Downy yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass 
With such a gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind, 
Blowing rude and cold, 
Brave little dandelion, 
With a heart of gold. 


** Meek little dandelion, 

Changing into curls 

At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls. 

When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 

On thy soft and gentle face 
Not a cloud is seen.” 


How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History VIII 


Pocahontas 
DorotHy Howe 
EFORE the play Jack made a short speech of 
B explanation. 
“ Pocahontas is such a good one,” he said, “ that 
we thought we must play it. Of course you know it 
doesn’t belong in with the Revolutionary War things, that we 
have been having. It happened ’way‘back ever so long 
before in Virginia.” 

Pocahontas was given in two parts. 
Smith’s capture. He and another “settler” paddled along 
in the row boat. They made a landing. John Smith 
sprang out of the boat and stole quietly toward the woods. 
He hadn’t gone far when there was a dreadful war whoop 
and up from all sides sprang Indians. Some of them seized 
the boat, dragged the “settler” out, and walked him away 
toward their camp. The others fell upon John Smith. He 
fought for his life. But he was soon bound and led away. 

The next scene showed the Indian Camp. Powhatan sat 
on a throne under an old apple tree. The throne was a 
box turned bottom side up. He was wonderfully dressed in 
a bright red blanket. The new Bennett Baby’s white fur 
boa was around his neck. He wore beads and feathers. 
His face was painted. You wouldn’t have known Tom. 

Back of him in a half-circle stood the Indian braves. 
Back of them were the squaws and pappooses. All were 
gaily dressed. 

In front of Powhatan was a pile of stones. Near it was 
Jack as John Smith. He looked anxious. Powhatan stood 
up and gave some command. Out from the row of braves 
strode two strong men armed with hatchets. The hatchets 
were cut from stout pasteboard. The blades were covered 
with tinfoil. It glittered dangerously in the sunlight. 

John Smith looked still more anxious. He took from his 
pocket a compass. He pointed to the north. The Indians 
gathered round. They grunted. They shook their heads. 
Then Powhatan gave a second command. John Smith put 
the compass back into his pocket and waited. The two 
braves bound his hands behind him. They made him kneel 
down and lay his head on the stones. They took their 
places. The audience heldits breath. Out from the crowd 
of squaws dashed Betty as Pocahontas. She wore a trailing 
afghan. Her hair streamed out over her shoulders. She 
fell at-the feet of Powhatan. She pointed to John Smith 
waiting with his head on the stones. She forgot that she 
mustn’t speak English. “Save him, please save him. I like 
him,” she said. ; 

Powhatan shook his head. He nodded to the braves. 
They raised their hatchets. Pocahontas sprang to her feet. 
She ran to John Smith. She threw both arms around hint, 
crying to the braves, “Take me/ But save John Smith! ” 

Powhatan gazed at the form of his brave little daughter. 
He smiled. The braves dropped their hatchets. Pocahon- 
tas and John Smith rose. They stood hand in hand before 
the audience. 

“ That’s all,” said Baby. 


Part one showed John 
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Six May Birds 


JuLta E. RoGers, New York 


N many states a special “ Bird Day” will be kept in the 
schools. Every teacher may have one, whether her 
state superintendent authorizes-it or not. Novel and 
fantastic features are often strained after in arranging 

these special programs, It pays to have a good proportion 
of o/d things with the mew. In my school days I have taken 
part in many dialogues. I have forgotten them, and it is 
just as well. The things I remember are poems I recited 
alone. And, happily, most of these were chosen for me at 
home, and are worth remembering. They were the wheat ; 
the rest was chaff. 

There are bird poems without number, and among them 
good ones which children need to know —to put away in 
their memories, to keep always. Such poems are word- 
pictures of the birds; which will come to mind when- 
ever the bird appears. Many are English, and apply to 
English birds, and not to ours. It is worth while to have 
some of these for their beauty as poetry, and for contrast of 
English song-birds with our own. Many bird poems are 
very old and quaint, but have a simplicity and sweetness 
that delight children always. 

The poems of Mary Howitt were published in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. They are charming yet. 
This fragment will illustrate their quality : 

“ Oh, the sunny summer-time ! 
Oh, the leafy summer-time ! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 
Dashing in the rainbow spray; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 

Light and lovely there are they! 
Birds are in the forest old, 
Building in each hoary tree; 


Birds are on the green hills; 
Birds are by the sea!” 


There are few poets who tell a commonplace fact in a 
more interesting or more musical way. I find, in a volume 
of hers, poems on a score of our common birds, all worthy 
of our attention. They may need abridging, for we live in 
a less leisurely age than Mary Howitt did; and they will 
not all do for all teachers. Each will choose as her needs 
dictate. There are a number of collections of poems to . 
which one may go for choice poems. I append a frag- 
mentary list which may be helpful to you in the month’s 
work, especially if you have a Bird Day. 

It is hard to choose which birds to study “in the merrie 
month of May.” There is a new song every morning, and 
a new bird to Sing it for every day of the calendar’s thirty- 
one. There was also a goodly company which arrived in 
April, and we know them not. There is only one thing to 
do. Learn a few, and learn them thoroughly. To try to 
grasp them all is futile. 

First, are we keeping up the bird friendships established in 
March and April? Do’we hear the red-eyed vireo’s ques- 
tion as we go to and from school? Do we note the black- 
birds’ “‘windy congresses,” among the reeds in the swamps, 
when we go out to the edge of the town? “7Zeakett/e-ettle- 
ettle,”” comes the song sparrow’s refrain. Do we recognize 
the singer? These are the “dividends” that Nature pays 
back to us who invest in her properties. They are ours to 
have and to enjoy.* Do not let anything cheat us out of 
them, nor out of the time it takes to go out and “ collect” 
what is ours by right. 

Perhaps “ the shades of night are falling fast’ before our 
duties indoors will let us go. Good enough! What is so 
soothing to the weary head than the cool air of a May 
evening? Out of the mist that cloaks the woods comes a 
whip-poor-will’s plaintive cry. This is one of those birds 
like the pewee and the phoebe and the chickadee, which 
tell their names when they speak. Everybody knows that 
the whip-poor-will sleeps by day, and ranges the still forests 
by night. If his voice is heard near a dwelling, some super- r 
stitious souls are sure he brings ill-luck. It is an old tradi- on) S 
tion which early settlers shared with the Indians. Those 














































13 “ Birds of the sea, they rejoice in storms; 
On the top of the waves you may see their forms; 
They rise and dive and they whirl and fly 
Where the glittering foam spray breaks on high; 
And against the force of the strongest gale 
Like phantom ships they soar and sail.” 


14 I tell Jack Frost when it’s time to go 
And carry away the ice and snow; 
And then I hint to the jolly old sun 
“A little spring work, sir, should be done.” 
And he smiles around on the frozen ground, 
On the frozen ground, 
And I keep up a cheery, cheery sound 
Till each echo declares in glee, in glee, 
“Tis he, ’tis he, 
The ——.”—Sidney Dayre 


15 Who sings New England’s Angelus? 
A little bird so plainly dressed 
With robe of brown and spotted vest, 
‘He rings New England’s Angelus. 
—Mrs. Nelly Hart Woodworth 


16 “ The grass.comes, the flowers laugh where lately lay the snow, 
O’er the breezy hill-top hoarsely calls the ——.” 


17 Now here, now there, thy flash is seen, 
Like some stray sunbeam darting 
With scarce a second’s space between 
Its coming and departing. 


What though thy throatlet never rings 
With music soft or stirring? 

Still like a spinning-wheel thy wings 
Incessantly are whirring.— George Murray 


18 “A flash of harmless lightning, 
A mist of rainbow dyes, 
The burnished sunbeams brightening, 
From flower to flower he flies.” 


19 Upand down! Up and down! 
From the base of the wave to the billows’ crown 
And midst the flashing and feathery foam 
The finds a home.—Procter 








20 “A carpenter is he, 
And you can hear him hammering 
His house high up a tree.” 


21 At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip flaked with black 
In some forgotten garden ages back 
Yearning toward heaven until its praytr was heard 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird?—Zadgar Fawcett 


22 “The bird that sings at Heaven’s gate.” 


23 Upon a pasture stone 
Against the fading west, 
A small bird sings alone, 
Then dives and finds its nest. 


The evening star has heard, 
And flutters into sight. 
O childhood’s vesper bird, 
My heart calls back, “ Good-night.” 
—Edith M. Thomas 


1 Swallow 9 Sparrow (English) 17 Humming-bird 
2 Bluebird 10 Crow 18 Humming-bird 
3 Oriole’s nest 11 Partridge 19 Stormy Petrel 

4 Bluebird 12 Swallow 20 Woodpecker 

5 Robin 13 Sea-gulls 21 Oriole 

6 Woodpecker 14 Chick-a-dee 22 Lark 

7 Swallow 15 Hermit Thrush 23 Vesper Sparrow 
8 Robin 16 Crow 





Each Bird’s Compass 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot them; May speeding after; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
—Edwin Arnold 





/ 


“ Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought?” 
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The Dandelion 


‘¢ Bright little dandelion, 
Downy yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass 
With such a gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind, 
Blowing rude and cold, 
Brave little dandelion, 
With a heart of gold. 


** Meek little dandelion, 

Changing into curls 

At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls. 

When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 

On thy soft and gentle face 
Not a cloud is seen.” 





How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History VIII 


Pocahontas 
DorotHy HowE 
EFORE the play Jack made a short speech of 
B explanation. 
“ Pocahontas is such a good one,” he said, “ that 
we thought we must play it. Of course you know it 
doesn’t belong in with the Revolutionary War things, that we 
have been having. It happened ’way*back ever so long 
before in Virginia.” 

Pocahontas was given in two parts. 
Smith’s capture. He and another “settler” paddled along 
in the row boat. They made a landing. John Smith 
sprang out of the boat and stole quietly toward the woods. 
He hadn’t gone far when there was a dreadful war whoop 
and up from all sides sprang Indians. Some of them seized 
the boat, dragged the “settler” out, and walked him away 
toward their camp. The others fell upon John Smith. He 
fought for his life. But he was soon bound and led away. 

The next scene showed the Indian Camp. Powhatan sat 
on a throne under an old apple tree. The throne was a 
box turned bottom side up. He was wonderfully dressed in 
a bright red blanket. The new Bennett Baby’s white fur 
boa was around his neck. He wore beads and feathers. 
His face was painted. You wouldn’t have known Tom. 

Back of him in a half-circle stood the Indian braves. 
Back of them were the squaws and pappooses. All were 
gaily dressed. 

In front of Powhatan was a pile of stones. Near it was 
Jack as John Smith. He looked anxious. Powhatan stood 
up and gave some command. Out from the row of braves 
strode two strong men armed with hatchets. The hatchets 
were cut from stout pasteboard. The blades were covered 
with tinfoil. It glittered dangerously in the sunlight. 

John Smith looked still more anxious. He took from his 
pocket a compass. He pointed to the north. The Indians 
gathered round. They grunted. They shook their heads. 
Then Powhatan gave a second command. John Smith put 
the compass back into his pocket and waited. The two 
braves bound his hands behind him. They made him kneel 
down and lay his head on the stones. They took their 
places. The audience heldits breath. Out from the crowd 
of squaws dashed Betty as Pocahontas. She wore a trailing 
afghan. Her hair streamed out over her shoulders. She 
fell at-the feet of Powhatan. She pointed to John Smith 
waiting with his head on the stones. She forgot that she 
mustn’t speak English. “Save him, please save him. I like 
him,” she said. . 3 

Powhatan shook his head. He nodded to the braves. 
They raised their hatchets. Pocahontas sprang to her feet. 
She ran to John Smith. She threw both arms around hinf, 
crying to the braves, “Take me/ But save John Smith! ” 

Powhatan gazed at the form of his brave little daughter. 
He smiled. The braves dropped their hatchets. Pocahon- 
tas and John Smith rose. They stood hand in hand before 
the audience. 

“ That’s all,” said Baby. 


Part one showed John 
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Six May Birds 


Juuta E. RoGers, New York 


N many states a special “ Bird Day” will be kept in the 
| schools. Every teacher may have one, whether her 
state superintendent authorizes-it or not. Novel and 
fantastic features are often strained after in arranging 
these special programs, It pays to have a good proportion 
of o/d things with the mew. In my school days I have taken 
part in many dialogues. I have forgotten them, and it is 
just as well. The things I remember are poems I recited 
alone. And, happily, most of these were chosen for me at 
home, and are worth remembering. They were the wheat; 
the rest was chaff. 

There are bird poems without number, and among them 
good ones which children need to know —to put away in 
their memories, to keep always. Such poems are word- 
pictures of the birds; which will come to mind when- 
ever the bird appears. Many are English, and apply to 
English birds, and not to ours. It is worth while to have 
some of these for their beauty as poetry, and for contrast of 
English song-birds with our own. Many bird poems are 
very old and quaint, but have a simplicity and sweetness 
that delight children always, 

The poems of Mary Howitt were published in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. They are charming yet. 
This fragment will illustrate their quality : 


“ Oh, the sunny summer-time ! 
Oh, the leafy summer-time ! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 
Dashing in the rainbow spray; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 
Light and lovely there are they! 
Birds are in the forest old, 
Building in each hoary tree; 
Birds are on the green hills; 
Birds are by the sea!” 


There are few poets who tell a commonplace fact in a 
more interesting or more musical way. I find, in a volume 
of hers, poems on a score of our common birds, all worthy 
of our attention. They may need abridging, for we live in 
a less leisurely age than Mary Howitt did; and they will 
not all do for all teachers. Each will choose as her needs 
dictate. 
which one may go for choice poems. I append a frag- 
mentary list which may be helpful to you in the month’s 
work, especially if you have a Bird Day. 

It is hard to choose which birds to study “in the merrie 
month of May.” There is a new song every morning, and 
a new bird to Sing it for every day of the calendar’s thirty- 
one. There was also a goodly company which arrived in 
April, and we know them not. There is only one thing to 
do. Learn a few, and learn them thoroughly. To try to 
grasp them all is futile. 

First, are we keeping up the bird friendships established in 
March and April? Do’we hear the red-eyed vireo’s ques- 
tion as we go to and from school? Do we note the black- 
birds’ “windy congresses,” among the reeds in the swamps, 
when we go out to the edge of the town? “Zzeakettle-ettle- 
ettle,’”” comes the song sparrow’s refrain. Do we recognize 
the singer? These are the “dividends” that Nature pays 
back to us who invest in her properties. They are ours to 
have and to enjoy.* Do not let anything cheat us out of 
them, nor out of the time it takes to go out and “collect” 
what is ours by right. 

Perhaps “ the shades of night are falling fast” before our 
duties indoors will let us go. Good enough! What is so 
soothing to the weary head than the cool air of a May 
evening? Out of the mist that cloaks the woods comes a 
whip-poor-will’s plaintive cry. This is one of those birds 
like the pewee and the phoebe and the chickadee, which 
tell their names when they speak. Everybody knows that 
the whip-poor-will sleeps by day, and ranges the still forests 
by night. If his voice is heard near a dwelling, some super- 
stitious souls are sure he brings ill-luck. It is an old tradi- 
tion which early settlers shared with the Indians. Those 









There are a number of collections of poems to . 
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who know the bird feel neither awe nor reverence for him. 
They see nothing uncanny in his coming to the barnyard, 
because there hover in swarms the insects which are his 
food. If you are still, you may discover just how the 
insects are caught. 

The whip-poor-will has a most peculiar mouth — broad 
and deep, extending from ear to ear, with a narrow rim, 
prolonged into a small, weak point; by way of a bill. A 
fringe of bristling hair around this cavernous mouth helps 
to make more sure the capture of too-active insects. With 
this mouth agape, the whip-poor-will dashes through the 
swarms of midgets and mosquitoes, literally taking them in 
by the hundreds. _ After a day’s nap, the bird is hungry, and 
keeps at its business with vigor until satisfied. The long 
wings and tail make it sure of aim and tireless in flight. 
Like the owl, it moves through the air without a sound. 

The whip-poor-will lies flat upon a branch, asleep, in the 
day-time. It has no need to fear detection,’for its brownish 
plumage is so barred and streaked as to blend with the bark 
upon which it rests. Here is one of the most wonderful 
examples of protective coloration, for the bird seems in- 
stinctively to pick out the right limb to match his feathers. 

Some birds wear their names in the color of their 
plumage. One of these is the indigo bird, or indigo: 
bunting. He looks like a canary that had been in the 
dark-blue dye-pot, and had his head dipped a second time 
to make it still darker than the rest of him. Beside him 
the blue sky looks pale indeed, and the blue bird wears a 
sadly faded coat. The intense blue reflects green lights at 
times, and the under parts have brownish tones toward 
autumn. The song of the indigo bird suggests that of a pet 
canary. ‘‘Chrit-ty-chrit-ty-chrit, chrit, chril, chrit, chree,” 
he sings two or three times through without stopping, from 
the top limb of a tree. His brown, sparrow-like’ mate sits 
on her loose, grassy nest, in the low shrubs not far off. 
“Cheep! cheep!” they both cry in terror if you come 
near. Though they have dared to nest close to your house, 
they never trust you as a friend. 

That dark-blue spot on the roadside is an indigo, feed- 
ing on the ground like a sparrow. Weeds and grasses 
furnish him all the seeds his little beak can crack. He is a 
finch, and has the strong, short, conical beak df his family. 
Cankerworms and other insect larve belong, also, in his 
menu. Beetles and grasshoppers, too, are liked, though it 
is hard work, often, to crack their shells. 

The tailor bird sews, the humming bird hums, and the 
butcher bird kills for store of fresh meat; but it does not 
follow that the oven-bird bakes. It earns its name in 
another way. In the deep woods, it weaves the dead leaves 
on the forest floor into a dome, like a Dutch oven in form, 
and within this builds its nest of earth, with a lining of soft 
grass blades. You need a sharp eye, and a trained one, to 
see the little leafy.mound, and its side-door through which 
the birds enter. 

The average person hears but never sees the oven-bird. 
He has a piercing voice, and an inclination to talk a good 
deal. ‘Teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher /" he calls after 
you, his voice rising in key and volume as he repeats the 
word. It is his characteristic call. You cannot mistake it. 
There is no sweetness in this call. Itisachallenge. But 
there is an evensong that he pours out during the mating 
season which is as sweet as any love song. Of it, John 
Burroughs writes in “ Wake Robin”: “ This strain is one of 
the rarest bits of bird melody a sudden burst of 
song, full and ringing, as if the bird had just had some un- 
expected good fortune.” 

So well is the oven-bird protected by its resemblance to 
the gray leaf-carpet, that we would easily overlook its olive 
back, and even its black-bordered, yellow-brown cap. 
a fortunate bird-hunter who comes upon this little fellow, 
not so large as an English sparrow, yet strutting about like a 
rooster, bobbing its head like a pigeon, and scratching for 
worms and insects like an old hen. Being a wag-tail, it 
_ keeps up a continual nervous twitching of the tail, which 
gives it an absurdly important and business-like air of 
“ getting things done.” 

Jn strong contrast with the oven-bird’s color and habits, 
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the flicker comes flashing his gay plumage in front of us, 
and builds his nest, if you please (or if you do not !), in the 
dead limb of your maple hitching-post. There is a sweep 
and a swing to his movements that proclaim him at once a 
decided character—bold, aggressive, but a good neighbor. 
Moreover, he is willing we should watch him, His domestic 
life is an open book — read it who will! See him at his 
courtship in early May. There is often a second male with 
him, suing as vigorously as he for the favor of the female. 
She looks perfectly indifferent as they prance before her, 
spreading wings and tails, as if to show their golden linings ; 
bobbing their heads, so that she cannot fail to note the 
brilliant scarlet crescent of each on the back of the neck, 
and the black one that crosses above the spotted breast. 
“Wheeka! wheeka! wheeka!” they cry, and bracing them- 
selves with their stiff tail-feathers, stand erect before the 
adored one, and follow close when she abandons them. 
However indifferent she seems, no doubt she’s “ takin’ 
notes,” and makes a choice between the demonstrative 
suitors without undue delay. 

Larger and bolder than a robin, this fine member of the 
woodpecker family gives especial opportunity to us to study 
his ways of living. His feet are peculiar; so is his tongue ; 
his tail, also. He is not always loyal to family traditions — 
in fact, is inclined to abandon many woodpecker ways. He 
has many modes of speech; he has thirty-six popular 
names! What other things can we find out about this most 
dashing and captivating fellow? We should have many 
pages about his doings in our note-books. Ask him the 
questions, and he will answer most of them himself. 

The red-breasted grosbeak is a finch, with the conical 
beak that marks this family. Because the beak-is heavy and 
large for so small a bird, it is called a grosbeak. Beetles, 
grasshoppers, wasps, go with its diet of seeds of grasses. It 
is especially fond of potato-bugs. 

The female is olive-brown, and streaked like a sparrow; 
very inconspicuous upon her nest in the bushes. The male 
takes his turn at sitting upon the eggs, and in feeding the 
young —a model husband and father. 

Some moonlight evening, you may hear a soft, rolling 
melody, and wonder at it. The musician is probably the 
male bird which you saw sitting on a limb and rapidly vi- 
brating his wings as he poured out a delicious song — 
“ cheerful, melodious, exhilarating.” There are only a few 
of our birds which are night singers. 

Considerably under the robin in size, this grosbeak will 
always be conspicuous by the contrast of his black-and- 
white plumage, and the red shield he wears on his breast. 
The milliners are his worst enemies. I wonder what 
woman, if she heard him sing, could ever wear his poor little 
stuffed skin on a hat! 

Last on our list (which is getting too long, I fear) is the 
chipping sparrow, more commonly called the chippy; for 
its conversation is Chip! chip!” as it flits in and out of 
the roadside bushes. We will recognize this bird by the 
metallic trill, high-keyed, very rapid, which it utters at any 
time of day or night. “ Hair bird” it is called, because its 
nest, built low in shrubs or high in trees, is invariably lined 
with horse-hairs. This brownish-gray-streaked sparrow is 
smallest of its tribe, and well known by the chestnut cap it 
wears. It is a finch, and ought to be welcomed to every 
dooryard, as it eats the seeds of fox-tail, knot-grass, and 
other weeds that deface our lawns, if for a single week we 
relax our vigilant care. It is a very confiding bird, and 
easily tamed when young. 


Some Bird Poems 


“The English Robin”— Harrison Weir. . 
“ The Bobolink "— Thomas Hill. 

“* The Owl,” “ The Stormy Petrel””— Barry Cornwall, 
“ The Cuckoo”— William Wordsworth. 

“ The Throstle ”—Al/red Tennyson. 

“ The Lark "—Fames Hogg. 

“To the Cuckoo” — Fohn Logan. 

“ The Pewee "—Fohn 7. Trowbriage. 

“The Bluebird ”— 7homas Bailey Aldrich. 

“ The O’Lincoln Family "— Wilson Flagg. 

“ The Song-sparrow ”— ory 3 P. Lathrop. 

“ The Oven-bird "— Frank Bolles. 


* The Song the Oriole Sings” — William D. Howells, 
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A Homely Little Boy 


MAry E. FitzGERALD, Chicago 


ISS JANE BURKE, in a spasm of pity which she 
M had never ceased to deplore, had taken Artie 
Tuttle when his mother, her neighbor in the tene- 

ment house, had died. 

“If he was ever any kind of company,” she would say 
peevishly to her cronies, “I could put up with him better ; 
but he has no more life than the wooden Indian in front of 
O’Brien’s ; and he’s so homely, I can’t bear the sight of 
him. And the temper of him!” and she raised her hands 
and eyes dramatically. ‘I threw out some old pictures he 
had that were littering up the place, and I thought he’d have 
me life, he made such a fuss. It’s great thanks I get for 
keeping him from the poorhouse.” 

These remarks, generally made in his hearing, did not 
tend to enliven him or make his manners any more prepos- 
sessing ; and he crept around with an apologetic air and was 
never a real, live little boy, except when Miss Jane was out 
sewing and he and his one-eyed cat made merry together. 

This one-eyed cat was another grievance of Miss Jane’s. 
When she had attempted to throw it out, she met with such 
determined, altnost violent, resistance from the usually quiet 
little fellow, that she felt a trifle frightened and let it stay, 
stipulating that it was to be kept out of her sight. 

“ Theve’s a beautiful pair for your money,” she would say 
sarcastically ; ‘“ one cross-eyed and the other blind. I don’t 
know what I ever did to have them two put on me; but I 
won’t stand it much longer,” and she would nod aggressively. 

At school he received no unkindness. He was too meek 
to draw upon himself the nagging attention of any teacher, 
however disposed to find fault. He never “ passed” an 
examination, but went from room to room, because, as the 
principal remarked, he didn’t learn much anyway, and he 
might as well sit in one room as another. 

Still he had an ambition. Other boys might desire_ to 
excel in arithmetic or spelling ; just let him get a good, long 
look at the beautiful picture hung in the office and he would 
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Rob-in red-breast’s come. Wreathe your boughs with sweetest blooms, Robin red-breast's come, 
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lu -4a - by, Rob-in builds his nest. 


O, ’tis spring,’tis spring,spring,spring—Robin red-breagt sings. 











be content to be at the foot of the class for the rest of his 
life. 

He had hovered around the office door until a sharp- 
voiced teacher had sent him summarily to his room with the 
injunction to report himself for disorder. He had stayed 
after school and bore without any explanation Miss Jane’s 
vigorous comments upon his inability either to learn or be- 
have. Only to his blind kitten did he confide his woes and 
wishes. 

Sometimes he thought his new teacher looked like his be- 
loved picture. Once he was sure she did. She had smiled 
down upon him and taken his chin in her soft, white hand 
when Susie Quinn had told something that “Artie Tuttle’s 
one-eyed cat did.” 

“Where did you get the poor little thing?” said his 
teacher. 

Being too timid to answer for himself, Susie had spoken 
for him. “He got it out of a garbage box; and it’s the 
homeliest thing |! Nobody would have it but him.” 

“ Somebody must love homely things,”’ said Miss Phillips 
gently, “ and God sent you to love the kitten.” 

But although his teachers seemed to look at him very 
kindly after this and seldom passed without a touch on his 
cheek or hair, which made him happy for the whole day, still 
she never sent him on errands to the office, and every day 
his longings to see the picture grew stronger. 

He noted carefully the children she selected to do her 
errands. Perhaps she sent Alec because his hair was so 
smooth. He smoothed his until Miss Jane told him he 
looked like a “freak” ; but it was all in vain. 

Was John sent because he wore a tie? With infinite pre- 
caution his Sunday tie was hidden in his pocket until he 
was Out of reach of Miss Jane’s eye; but alas! it brought 
him no better luck than his smoothed hair. 

One day a note had been held out to him; and in his 
eagerness, he knocked his ruler from his desk, and almost 
sobbed, so great was his disappointment when Miss Phillips 
said, “ What a careless boy you are, Artie Tuttle — some- 
times,’ she added, giving the note to another boy. Falling 
articles always made her cross. 
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Then came the awful day when the glass in the front door 
had been broken and it was acaaeatin Artie Tuttle had gone 
through it. 

Horror of, the stern principal and fear of Miss Jane’s 
angry reproaches if she had to pay for the glass, almost over- 
came him; and it was a very trembling little fellow who 
stepped inside the office door; but he forgot everything 
present and prospective in gazing at the beautiful face of his 
picture. He stood entranced, until the principal’s voice 
asking him what he wanted, made him jump. 

He handed him the note and shrank from the wrath he 
knew would follow the reading of it. Was he dreaming? 
Instead of anger, he heard, “So you are your teacher’s very 
dearest little boy, are you?” in a rather quizzical tone. 

“No, ma’am—sir, I mean,” he said dully, his tear- 
stained face less prepossessing than usual. 

“ Well, why aren’t you?”’ said the principal. 

*‘ T don’t know how to do arithmetic or spelling or any- 
thing and I’m so homely,” he said with a sob. 

“Well, your teacher says you are her very dearest little 
boy, and to be her very dearest little boy means to be some 
one particularly fine indeed,” said the principal, who could 
look déwn to the bottom of a boy’s heart when he had time, 
placing a kind arm around the shaking little shoulders. 
“Why, I think I’d laugh instead of cry, if I were you,” he 
went on, smgothing the rough hair, patting the narrow little 
back and saying never a word about the glass. 

“ Now, sit here awhile and look around and tell me what 
you think of this room, when I come back.” 

Did any boy ever get his heart’s desire with such brimming 
measure before ? 

When he went home, he seemed in a trance and he kept 
whispering to his cat until Miss Jane declared she was nearly 
crazy. 

“ Were you a hundred in anything to-day? I can’t think 
of anything else to make you act so silly,” she said. 

No, he had every example wrong and missed every word 
in spelling except one; but — here his blessed tidings had 
to come out, however unsympathetic the ear. His teacher 
had called him “ her very dearest little boy.”’ 

Miss Jane laughed until she cried and said, “ Why, she’s 
making fun of you and you are such a little fool that you 
didn’t know it and believed her. ‘Her dearest boy!’ 
Well, I admire her taste, although she’s old enough to know 
better, goodness knows.” 

“ She ain’t as old as you are, and she’s young, and awfully 
pretty, and she wrote it,” he burst out fiercely and then ran 
out of the room. 

The following week Susie Quinn walked to school with 
Miss Phillips. 

“ Artie Tuttle is going to leave school. He’s going to the 
poorhouse,” she said in a most matter-of-fact way. 

Miss Phillips turned pale. 

“What! Is his aunt dead?” 

“She isn’t his aunt. She just took him and she’s going 
to California to her brother’s and she won’t take Artie with 
her because she doesn’t like him and he’s no relation any- 
how,” said the voluble Susan. ‘‘I wonder what he’ll do 
with his cat. Nobody wants it, it’s so ugly.” 

All that morning Miss Phillips was so preoccupied that the 
children had what they called a “picnic”; but near noon 
her face cleared and she became her self-possessed, resolute 
self again. 
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“I’m going to keep house after all,” she said to the ° 
principal at noon. ‘“ That dear little three-roomed flat js 
empty and just what I want. It won’t cost very much more, 
and just think of all the comfort and good times I will have 
under my own-vine and fig tree.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said the principal, “and for a be- 
ginning I’ll give you the picture in “the office you admire so 
much. But how long is‘it since you have become brave 
enough to live alone? ”’ 

“I’m not going to be alone,” she said gayly. “I’m going 
to have a one-eyed cat and my very dearest little boy to 
protect me.’ 





Song 
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The Beautiful Trees 
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Oh, the beautiful trees! The beautiful trees ! 

All kissed by the sunshine and rocked in the breeze ; 

The birds gaily sing in their cool leafy shade, 

And among the green branches their nests they have 
made. 


























Oh, the beautiful trees! The beautiful trees ! 

All kissed by the sunshine and rocked in the breeze ; 
Down, down at their feet, the green mosses grow, 
And children may play in the cool shade below. 


Oh, the beautiful trees! The beautiful trees! 

All kissed by the sunshine and rocked in the breeze ; 
How thankful our hearts to our Father above 

For the gift of the trees, for they speak of his love. 


One Way 


I selected two simple pictures from the supplement sheet 
and drew them at the top of the paper. I then wrote ten 
sentences below which the children could read. I hekto- 
graphed enough copies for the class. The children never 
tire of these stories. 

I have made stories of the Indian children and intend to 
add to my list. The Indiansand Eskimos especially appeal 
to children, as they are primitive peoples. 


Mass. M. G. D. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Answers 


M. C. G. 

Primary teachers should not use up their precious vitality by 
correcting number papers at home. I let my second grade 
pupils correct their own papers. As soon as the work is fin- 
ished, I read the answers slowly and distinctly while each child 
looks at his own answers, marking mistakes. 
who have missed stand and show me the mistakes. Occasion- 
ally it is varied by having those who are correct stand. The 
children understand that I cannot teach them to be correct if 
they conceal mistakes, and it is rarely done. » 





INEXPERIENCE 


Don’t begin it till you have a good day when things are happy. 
Then tell the children you aren’t sure, but you almost think they 
might have some pens and ink in the best row of seats. 

Fill (?) the inkwells, by putting five or six drops of ink in the 
bottom. Distribute pens. The other rows write with pencils; 
the ‘‘carefuls” with ink. You are watching the ‘ carefuls” 
and if one gets in the ink one of the pencil children may change 
seats with him. After a day or two find another Careful Row, 
and then add the others, one by one Keep the ink low in the 
wells, and the sense of appreciated carefulness ranks high in the 
hearts of the babies. And expect some messing. Do you know 
that an ordinary chalk crayon is the best blotter you ever saw? 
Lay it on its side and roll it slowly across the page that needs it, 
giving it time to drink up a drop of ink when one has fallen on 
the paper. 

L. E. C. 





E. E. 


I know it does no good to keep children after school for care- 
less, poor, or unfinished work. Why? It is demoralizing to’see 
a number of children remaining évery night. There is much 
moral effect in a clean sweep of your room. One hour of drag- 
ging work then is not worth five minutes’ careful supervision in 
school-time, with the stimulus of the other children. I have 
tried insisting on very little work, perhaps one line, but that 
done under mycare. From that the day’s work increased, little by 
little, till five or six lines arecarefully done. The first of the year, 
I keep fifteen minutes at the end of the morning’s program, for 
poor writers, or any other work that needs bringing up. There 
is so much in the beginnings, and it is fatal to let a child give 
you poor work every day, placidly certain that he will punish 
you as well as himself in the dusk of evening, by presenting you 
with some more perfunctory work of the same kind. If I 
haven’t enough inspiring power (and I haven’t always) to bring 
a child to careful work in school hours—his legitimate working- 
time—I am not going to steal his play-time and my own, by 
wearily going over the same work with him after four o’clock. 


M. B. 





A CaLIFoRNIA TEACHER 


I think yes if their motive is worthy, and no if it is unworthy. 
The quiet informing, not with the spy spirit, but for the good of 
the culprit, or of certain pupils in the school, or of the school at 
large, does not seem to me like tattling, but like a true family inter- 
est, a school patriotism. Children watching one another, as a cat 
watches a mouse for prey, that is, for the sake of having some- 
thing to tell, and the acting as if glad to tell it—thatistattling. I 
think that a teacher is wrong in taking evidence from unwilling 
witnesses. ~A child’s secrets and convictions are his own, and 
I believe that robbery is never justifiable. If, by wise teaching, 
his teacher can change his opipions, so that he is willing to give 
—all right; but wresting from him, either his own -misdeeds, or 
others’ faults that are in his keeping—isn’'t that all wrong? 


A.C. 5. 





M. C. G. 


Don’t let your conscience trouble you if fifty per cent of your 
primary number papers go into the waste basket without being 
looked at, and if forty per cent more go there after receiving a 
hasty glance that you may see what are the greatest faults in 
them that need to receive attention. ae 





O.tve I. Cary ‘ 

In regard to making presents to little helpers, I have found 
that children are ever ready and always seem to find great pleas- 
ure in ‘‘ helping teacher.” And, sometimes, do you know, when 


it seems to me that the world is getting very mercenary, it has 
made me feel glad through and through to see these little ones 
working for me so willingly and happily with no thought of pay, 
excepting: the pleasure they get from the doing and my hearty 
‘“* Thank you”? 


A. E. T. 


At the end, those - 


M. C.G. 


I do not think primary teachers, or in fact any teacher, should 
spend her evenings at home correcting papers. A little manage- 
ment will do away with this. A teacher should in justice to jher 
school and to herself, put away all thoughts of her school work 
when out of school; she should think of other things, the change 
will find her bright and ready for work next morning. Many of 
the papers can be corrected in class by the pupils, the pupils 
marking all mistakes—this enables the teacher to accomplish her 
work much quicker after school. I believe theteacher who does 
her work thoroughly up to about five o’clock, then locks the 
school-house door and puts thoughts of school away until eight the 
next morning—giving her attention to school magazines, papers, 
and good wholesome fun during the evening—will accomplish 
more than the one who spends her evenings poring over papers. 


Ciara M. DyYGERT 





ANxI0Us 


I think that the will to do right is strengthened only by the 
free choice of the right; that forced obedience strengthens the 
will into greater obstinacy. As the body grows strong by feed- 
ing on what it likes, so does the will as well, and the will likes 
choosing. ‘* What! Let the child do as he likes?” Well, this 
has happened, again and again, in school-rooms where there has 
been plenty of tact, that the teacher and the child, both came 
to choose the same things, and so both had their own way. 


A.C. 58. 





E. E. 


I would never keep a primary pupil after school to do school 
work. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the school day is too 
long for the little ones and by the time that school closes many 
of them are so tired that it is impossible for them to do their 
best. A friendly smile and a cheery ‘‘Good-night, Johnnie,” is 
worth far more to the little fellow than many re-written papers. 


A. W.A. 





CLARA 


This question is a little hard to answer, not knowing the age 
of the children dealt with. Of course the ideal lesson would be 
so fascinatingly presented, the children could not help but sing. 
Let that pass. First, there is more in a music lesson than the 
performance. Consciousness of rhythm, recognition of good 
tone (as well as its production), phrasing, writing music, etc. 
Have you used your ear training for the non-singists, and gotten 
them to write on staff, what the others sing? 

Can they with closed books recognize the time used by the 
ones who are singing? If it isa higher grade, can they tell the 
modulation or give scale number, or syllable names to the acci- 
dentals they hear? If they will be hearers and not doers, have 
them watch enunciation and tone. If the books are kept in the 
bookcase, let some lethargic or rebellious one be librarian, re- 
sponsible for the distribution and accounting of the books. All 
this is saying in another way, ‘‘ Awaken interest.” For the 
teacher herself, I would suggest, that she call in her own mind 
the singing time the music time, which suggests a broader view, 
don’t you think? This in itself will suggest devices which will 
draw the timid, the sensitive, the monotone, and, too, the rebel- 
liops into the lesson, until all may be working unitedly, uncon- 
scious of having been persuaded. Remember, too, the suggestion 
for treatment of a balky horse. Divert the attention from the 
cause of balking into other channels and with the diversion 
expect action. ; 

Music is an art, taught in our public schools for the develop- 
ment of the ethical sense—then be artful in its presentation. 


M.A. C. 





DOUBTFUL 


I have demonstrated to my satisfaction, that trying to teach a 
left-handed pupil to write with the right hand, is wasted time. 
About five years ago, I had a class (second-grade), with three 
left-handed pupils in it. One day, one of them with tears in her 
eyes, said her papa told her she must never let him see her writ- 
ing with her left hand again. That week I had attended a 
lecture by a specialist upon writing, and at the close an oppor- 
tunity was given for questions, and I asked, ‘*‘ What about left- 
handed pupils.” He replied, ‘Let them use their left hands.” 
I wrote a note to the father stating my belief, and quoted the 
above, with the result that he left it to my judgment. Those 
three left-handed pupils, gave me some of the best writing, if not 
the best, in the class, which was duly praised by all who saw it. 


A. A. W. 





KATHERINE 
Not if she has good sense. 
L. E. C. 
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“ Little feet, come, gather round 
Where the soldiers grave is found. 
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Little fingers crown his rest 
With the flowers you love best.” 





Knowing the Wild Flowers III 


Mary RoGEerS MILLER 


P i “HROUGH March and April it has been fairly easy 
to “keep up” with the procession of the wild 
flowers, to gloat over the old favorites and to make 
a beginning in our acquaintance with a few new 

ones. How good it is to catch some of them in their old 
familiar tricks of seed formation! We can feel fairly sure 
that no new-fangled methods have revolutionized the manu- 
facture of maple seeds, for example. Every maple on the 
place is shaking out its bunches of keys— yet, no; not 
every one, and why? Did we not find some blossoms which 
produced only stamens? And were there not some individ- 
ual trees which had only these keyless blossoms? That 
explains the fact that some maples never bear seeds, though 
they may blossom year after year. 


‘ 


The Wild Azalea 


The earlier spring flowers are mostly all pale in color ; 
white or greenish white ones prevail with some delicately 
tinted pink, lavender and blue ones. With the more 
summer-like air of May come the flowers with stronger 
color. By no means are they all bright, but they 
begin to suggest the gayety and brilliance of the sum- 
mer flowers. One of the earliest of our showy pink 
blossoms is the wild azalea or pinxter-flower. It grows com- 
monly on rocky hillsides when the timber has been cut. 
When we see its buds begin to redden we may be sure that 
the month of apple blossoms is beginning to fulfill the 
promises made for it by April. When the flowers are fully 
open we find that their five pink spreading petals unite to 
form a funnel-shaped tube of the samecolor. The blossoins 
often open before the leaves attain their full size, which 
gives the rather awkwardly branched stems a charm quite 
unlike that of the cultivated azaleas. 

Watch the azaleas and discover their insect visitors. Is 
the honey way at the bottom of the flower tube? If so, 
how does the honey bee manage to get it? Her tongue is 
not very long; watch how she crowds her head down into 
the deeper flowers. Find out by observation where the 
honey is and how it tastes. They say that bee keepers 
wish they could keep their bees away from these flowers. 
Why is this? Compare the taste of the azaleas’ honey with 
that of some other flower —clover, for instance. 

When the flower withers, it hangs for a while swinging on 
the stiff pistil; a very untidy habit and one for which I can 
see no earthly reason. He who insists upon having a 
reason for every natural phenomena and a use for every 


thorn and spot is going to have a very disappointing time 
of it. It is all right to search for reasons, and search 
unceasingly and hopefully, but beware of the glib, plausible, 
obvious reason. As an illustration of this, let me remind you 
of ,the off-hand way in which we used to dispose of the 
spines on a cactus plant. Of course they are there to pro- 
tect the plant from being eaten. Isn’t that simple? But 
wait. Did any creature ever want to eat a cactus? I have 
no proof. Have you? 

Apropos of this matter, Professor Bailey says in his 
Nature Study Idea: “Nothing is easier than to find an 
explanation for anything ; the only difficulty is to determine 
whether the explanation is true.” That may be the use of 
the spines, but I am not at all sure that there isn’t a 
better reason for their presence and I want to find the true 
reason. The most precious thing in the universe is a little 
child. The truth is none too good for him. 

The truth about the wild flowers can only be found out, 
as I have said before, by consecutive observations. We are 
not through with those maples and elms until we know their 
life histories, chapter by chapter. We shall keep track of 
their seeds and welcome the tiny forests as they prick their 
way up between grass blades. ‘The violet shall not be for- 
gotten in June, though her petals be shed and her place in 
the vase be filled by another. 

The pinxter flower is kin to all true azaleas, though the 
hothouse ones are very unlike their woodsy cousin. The 
bad habit I spoke of is common to both, is it not? Those 
which grow in the garden, however, have many points of 
resemblance to their near relative of the woods. 

A practical way to study this charming flower is to trans- 
plant some.of the young shrubs to the garden. All the 
wondrous flowers for sale at florists have been developed 
from wild plants. What has done this? Care and culti- 
vation. What will these do for the wild azalea? Try, and 
see. Seeds of these cultivated plants may be sent to friends. 
Incidentally, while gathering them, the children discover ° 
what the seeds are like, that the seed vessel has just as 
many parts as the flower had petals and how the seeds are 
scattered. 


The Wild Columbine 


Dear to the hearts of poets and of flower lovers every- 
where is our dancing Columbine, climbing the perpendicu- 
lar walls of gorges, or leaning intrepidly out from jutting 
rocks as if to get a glimpse of herself mirrored full length in 
the surface of some stream. There is nothing quite so 
desirable to the flower lover, who is also a flower gatherer, 
than the exquisite clump of these shining ones, nodding 
mockingly from an inaccessible height. With the sun on 
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them they are well-nigh irresistible. One will risk almost 
anything. But they are best in their chosen places. Beforé 
we get them home they hang their heads dejectedly ; nor 
are they easily revived. Many a bunch of them carelessly 
torn from their roots has been abandoned by the gatherer 
before reaching home. Yet these same thoughtless wild 
flower exterminators are often heard to exclaim that they 
are “‘ passionately fond of flowers.” Children can be taught 
to their own advantage how to “love the wood-rose and 
leave it on its stalk.” When they come to know the Colum- 
bine the year round by the methods suggested here, they 
will love it and protect it without being told. 

From the time its first leaf rises from the perennial stem 
near the ground till its beaked seed capsules stand brown 
and stiff waiting to be laid low by winter, this plant is worth 
watching. Begin any time. Now is a good time. Are the 

uds beginning to redden? How about the leaves? Will 
they reach full size before the flowers are out? Are they all 
alike? Are they like the garden columbines or any other 
garden flowers? 

When the flowers are out we may marvel at their intricate 
shape and gay colors. Evidently “plain red and yellow is 
good enough” for their devotees. 
And what and who are these visitors 
that sip from the columbine’s horn 
of honey? Isn’t it a bit awkward 
for a bumble-bee to hang by his toe 
nails in order to get the nectar? 
Watch him and find out how he 
manages? The columbine has no 
lip or platform for insects to rest 
upon while gathering honey. Per- 
haps bees are not the most welcome 
visitors. Taste the sweet to see if it 
is worth working for. Examine and 
see if any of the flower tubes are cut 
as were those of little Dutchman’s 
breeches. It would be worth while 
to catch the little pilferer at his 
trick. 

While you are watching a bunch 
of columbine you may be startled 
by a “flash of harmless lightning.” 
A humming-bird, ruby-throated and 
, dazzling, whirrs by and is lost in the sunlight. Sit per- 
fectly quiet and he will return, draining every one of the in- 
verted cornucopias that the columbine hangs out for him. 
Such an experience could be told, story-fashion, to chil- 
dren in such a way that they would haunt the columbines 
in the garden until they had felt the same thrill. 

The garden sisters of the wild columbine wear a great 
variety of colors, blue, yellow, pale purple and white. Some 
are natives of Siberia, others come from Japan and from 
Switzerland. In the western part of our own country some 
lovely blue and yellow ones grow wild; these kinds are all 
grown in gardens here and may be compared with our wild 
one. How are they alike and how different? Are any of 
them “ short-horned ” enough so that honey bees could get 
the nectar? Some are double? Have you ever seen a 
double flower of the wild red and yellow one? Look out 
for this. 

When all have gone to seed we shall see how much alike 
they are in that stage and we shall see, too, that they are 
not unlike their garden neighbors and kinfolk, the larkspurs. 
By all means gather the seed and plant it next spring in 
your garden. Many people try to transplant the columbine 
and while some succeed many are discouraged by continued 
failures. The roots are very likely to be wedged in deeply 
between ,rocks and often break off short just below the 
surface. It is a great tax upon a plant’s vitality to be 
moved while in blossom. If a specimen be found which 
could easily be taken up, it should be marked and trans- 
ferred after the hard work of its year is over and the plant 
has time to give its attention to settling ina new home. 
The best way to get the plants is from seed. They 





Columbine 
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are pretty sure to bloom the first year if started in - 


Pans in March. 
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The seedlings are tender leoking little things and will 
appeal to the children in many ways. It is good for a child 
to plant a seed and to care for it until the plant reaches 
maturity and rewards itself and its patient watcher with a 
crown of blossoms. If not a columbine, then let it be a 
homely onion, a sweet pea, an aster or a sunflower. 


The May Apple 


Walking along a timber road one day in late April Icame 
upon a bit of Nature’s garden which puzzled me. I could 
not make out what manner of plant it was which so stoutly 
thrust its head up through the soil. It did not poke a 
sharp leaf point up first as if to point the-way, but, instead, 
a blunt, flattened end as big as my finger. There were 
scores of them, quite a patch, in various stages of growth, 
but none had come more than an inch out of the ground. 
About half of them had little green “ buttons” sitting right 
on top of the blunt end. The buttons seemed to be put on 
to stay. 

I visited the spot a week or so later to find a little forest 
of mandrakes, their umbrellas raised as if expecting a 
shower. 

A few belated ones were only half up, while one or two 
had their leaves still folded around the stem. Some 
of the plants had two wide leaves, while some had only one. 
I wondered if there were some reason for this. Then I 
looked for the buttons I had seen before and found them 
still there, larger and each on a stem attached between the 
two leaves. All the plants having buttons or flower buds, 
as I knew these must be, had also two leaves, or even three ; 
the single leafed plants bore no flowers. I wonder why? 
Tt takes a year to find out. 

The flower is white with rather thick petals. The fact 
that the petals vary in number from six to nine will be of 
interest. (Some flowers seem to adhere very closely to a 
rule, others are variable.) The odor is rather heavy and 
disagreeable, and the stems and roots are poisonous, though 
the fruit is harmless. 

The mandrake or May apple, which ripens in July, is 
also called hog apple and wild lemon. “ The fruit is eaten,” 
says Dr. Asa Gray, “by pigs and boys.” He did not in- 
clude girls, because the girls of his day were probably sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed by ruffled pinafores and white 
pantalettes, and dared not risk being called “ Tom-boy,” 
if they. ventured beyond the gate. How fortunate are the 


little girls of to-day who with stout shoes and serviceable 
romping clothes are as free to join in excursions to the 
The May apple 


woods and fields as are their brothers. 
may taste ‘“ mawk- 
ish” to critical 
grown-ups, but I 
doubt if they could 
resist picking the 
golden egg-shaped 
fruit just for the joy 
of moulding one 
between thumb and 
finger. James Whit- 
comb Riley asks : 


“ And will any poet sing 
Of a lusher, richer thing 
Than a ripe May-apple, rolled 
Like a pulpy lump of gold, 
Under thumb and finger-tips, o*, 
And poured molten through the lips?” 


The Dogwood 


After the shad-bush has yielded . 
its fragile petals to the winds and . 
has taken up the business of berry- 
making, her showier 
neighbor, the dog- 
wood, comes out in» ra © 
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white. This tree is distributed over a very large territory. 
Few teachers of the Eastern United States need an introduc- 
tion to it, especially when itis in bloom. The big white bracts 
which look like petals spread out around the central cluster of 
little flowers and make a brave show. No other tree is like it. 
This is equally true the year round. In winter when no 
flowers, or even leaves, are present, it is recognized by its 
buds and its bark. No other small tree has the dogwood’s 
characteristic round button-like buds, nof its “ alligator- 
skin’? bark. In autumn this tree is conspicuous again, 
furnishing our woods and parks with gorgeous foliage, vying 
with the scarlet and gold of the maples. On the twigs 
where the flowers were we shall find clusters of scarlet 
berries. 

The dogwood has a dozen or more relatives in woods and 
door yards, popular on account of their fine shape, their 
luxuriant foliage, their autumn colors or their bright-colored 
fruits. One of the best is charming in midwinter, when its 
long, graceful branches stand out red and polished against a 
somber or white background. But most of them grow wild 
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The dogwood flower 


in our own woods and can easily be transplanted. The 
family name is Cornus. One knows them by the leaves 
whose veins run out in parallel lines from the midrib. 


The Wild Strawberry 


I had meant to include a study of wild strawberry in this 
month, but my space is too small. I feel sure that you will 
not need an introduction to it or to its foreign-born sister, 
the garden strawberry. Appealing as the fruit does to all 
our senses except hearing, there is no wider favorite, nor 
one more worthy of esteem. I'll venture to say that many 
of its admirers have forgotten to inquire into its ways. 
When June is over the strawberry is left to its own devices 
and few of us know what we are missing. Weall know that 
a new bed laid out and planted in neat rows will, if left to 
itself for a year or two, develop into a “ patch” withéut a 
suggestion of regularity. ‘ But,’’ you may say, “ everybody 
knows that!” Very well, if you know just how the straw- 
berry performs, suppose you set the children to finding out 
for themselves. At the end of the season they may be able 
to tell you all about runners, seeds, roots and crowns, even 
though they may not use these terms. 

In the meantime, you may all like to ask : 


* Pretty strawberry, fresh and sweet, 
Who has made your red so shining 
Like the crimson sun declining? 

Who has made your pleasant smell? 
Tell me, pretty strawberry, tell — . 
Tell me, pretty strawberry, tell.” 





“Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle; face it.. "Tis God’s gift — 
Be strong.” 
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The Homes of the Birds 


Concert Exercise 
NELLIE R. CAMERON 


% (All rights reserved) 
First 


Meadow lark, where do you build your nest, 
The little home you love the best? 

Meadow lark 

My nest is in the tall green grass ; 
Please do not crush it, as you pass. 
"Second 
Robin, where is your home retreat — 
Your little nest so small and neat? 
Robin : 
My nest is in the tree-top high, 
Very near to the deep blue sky. 

Third 
Tailor bird, how do you build your nest? 
It seems to be different from the rest. 

Tailor bird 
My nest of broad green leaves I sew. 

My needle is my bill, you know. 

Fourth 
Swallow, you do not always roam ; 

Where do you rest? Oh, where is your home? 

Swallow 
My nest is built beneath the eaves ; 

’Tis made of mud instead of leaves. 

Fifth 2 
Woodpecker, often your hammer I hear. 
Where did you build your home, this year? 

Woodpecker 
My nest is in a hollow tree, 

Hid where no curious eye can see. 

Sixth 
Sir Plover, where do you hide? 

Your home must be near the water side. 

Plover P 
My nest is among the reeds and brake, 
Beside some little stream or lake. 

Seventh 
Noble eagle, strong and fleet, 

Lofty and lonely must be your retreat. 

Eagle 
In the mountains high, where the rocks are steep, 
My lonely watch in my nest I keep. 

Eighth . 

Now, birdies, what do you keep in this nest — 
This little home you love the best? 
Birds answer 


Oh, tiny eggs so round and warm, 
We shelter them safely from cold and storm. 


Some day, if they are guarded well, 
A little bird will break each shell. 


Oh, then, how glad and proud we'll bé 
Our little baby birds to see ! 





As the lights of earth are put out, one by one, heaven makes 
plainer and plainer revelations; for, ‘‘ though nothing is farther 
than earth from heaven, nothing is nearer than heaven to 
earth!” The heavens beckon us onward, not away from earthly 
things, but through them into spiritual realities. —Lucy Larcom 
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What Shall Teachers Read? ~ 


Erta S. BLAKE 


HAT a feast of good things has been prepared 
W for us to read. A never ending feast which will 

enrich our whole life. | But,” someone says, 

“we, who are teachers, have no time for this 
feast. We do not have time for reading.” 

But can we afford not to take time? Ought we to go be- 
fore our pupils week after week for thirty or forty weeks 
without ever having read from some good book, paper, or 
magazine, that which would broaden us, which would inspire 
us with a greater ambition to do our work better, to make 
happier the little corner of the world in which we are doing 
our work? 

All the good that is within us answers that we do both our 
pupils and ourselves a great injustice if we do not get daily 
refreshment from the great fountain of literature. 

Not time? We waste in numerous ways, at least fifteen 
minutes every day. Fifteen minutes may seem little time, 
but five times fifteen minutes make an hour and a quarter; 
and between Saturday morning and Monday morning, 
couldn’t we find another hour and a quarter, thus making 
two hours and a half each week for reading? 

It is true we teachers are busy people. There is the 
finishing of the week’s work which takes all our Saturday 
motning. But it has been truly said that, “‘ We find time to 


do what we want to do most,” and every true teacher will . 


find time to read. 

And finding time to read, what shall we read? There are 
the many books of history, biography, travel and art, to 
which we should give a share of our time. 

Often teachers are heard to remark that they are “ too 
dead tired’ when they get out of school to do any heavy 
reading. A half hour in the open air away from all thought 
of school will make us feel fresh enough tor anything we 
care to do. 

It is a great help to take our reading in this line in con- 
nection with some reading club, or literary society which 
holds weekly meetings and discusses freely that which is 
being read. 

There is the “ Drama of Shakespeare.” There are the 
great epic poets: Homer, Danté, Chaucer and Milton. 
Slow reading for us perhaps, but we shall be well repaid by 
the freshness, the culture, the dignity, and grandeur with 
which we are brought in contact. There is nothing like 
the rhythm of poetry to soothe the tired nerves. Let us go 
to Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, or Tennyson, for a 
little recreation before we begin our evening’s work. 

There are the many fine educational papers of to-day filled 
with helps and suggestions for teachers from the experiences 
of some of our best educators. But’do we profit by the 
experiences of others? Do we read regularly any educa- 
tional paper and glean from its rich fields that which will 
help us just where we need help? Of course we each take 
an educational paper. I say, of course, for I fear it isa 
deplorable fact that some teachers take an educational paper 
because it ‘is the thing to do. 

A teacher said to me a few days ago, “‘ Why, yes; I take 
an educational paper but I never read it, never do.” I 
asked a teacher a short time since if she was taking an 
educational paper and she replied; “Oh, yes; I take the 
Educational Journal, or Journal of Education, something 
like that, but I guess it doesn’t amount to much.” 

What would we think of a physician who would, after re- 
ceiving a diploma, practice year after year without reading 
anything pertaining to that profession? Would we want to 
employ him? Most certainly not. No more should 
teachers continue in their profession without reading some 
good work which pertains to that profession. 

A good magazine and a reliable daily newspaper are two 
essentials to be found upon a teacher’s reading table. 
Teachers of all grades, but more particularly those of higher 
grades who are teaching history, should be familiar with 
current events. It is of the utmost importance that teachers 
inform themselves in regard to the history that the world is 
making to-day. 
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Should teachers read novels? A proper amount of good 
fiction is, in the life of a teacher, equivalent to a good tonic. 
It takes one out of that school atmosphere which becomes 
so depressing after atime. It helps to keep one from fall- 
ing into that prosy, school-marmy condition by which so 
many of the profession are recognized. But there are 
novels and novels. Let us not read them indiscriminately. 

Emerson made it a practice;never to read a book till it 
had stood the test of two years. We had better let those 
who seem to have time to waste do the experimenting while 
we take the books of authors of recognized standing. 

Milton says, “ A good book is the precious life blood of a 
master spirit.” It is true that there have been men and 
women who have left for us the best of themselves ; the best 
of a noble life. 





Chicago Examination Questions 


In order to stimulate teachers to keep up an intellectual 
advance, the School Board of Chicago adopted the plan 
of a promotional examination, open only to those teachers 
whose “marks” (representing the primcipal’s estimate of 
the teacher’s work) was sufficiently high to constitute them 
eligible candidates for the examination. The fortunate ones 
who “ passed” receive an increase of fifty dollars the first 
year and twenty-five dollars each succeeding year for three 
years. : 

The Examination questions are as follows : 


English — Elementary Promotional 
Time: Two Hours 


1 (@) Diagram, or analyze briefly, the following: “4s the procession 
entered the lists, the sound of a wild, a7 daric music was heard from be- 
hind the tents of the challengers, where the performers were concealed.” 

— Scott 
(4) Give the syntax of italicized words. 

2 Write a paragraph of at least one hundred words on any one of the 
following subjects: American Novelists, Chicago Commons, The Expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark, The President’s Message. 

3° Distinguish between the romantic and the realistic novel, and men- 
tion two English and three American’ novelists, as examples of each 
class. 

4 Characterize a poem by Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, and 
Longf-llow. 

5 Name five of the great prose (not fiction) writers of the Victorian 
Age, and characterize the work of each. 

6 Discuss the literary value of the essays of Emerson. 

7 Name three prominent characters mentioned in David Copperfield 
or Silas Marner, and give characteristics of each. 

8 ‘Trace the character-degeneration of Macbeth, or compare any two 
characters in King Lear. 


Professional Study — Elementary Promotional 
Time: Three Hours 


1 In regardto methods of teaching, which is more in line with present 
day theories and practices, Comenius or Rousseau? Fully justify your 
answer. 

2 If it is true the so-called New Education as championed by Froebel, 
for example, holds as one of its fundamental principles “ that the memory 
must be employed in strict subservience to the ‘higher faculties of the 
mind’” (a) What is meant by the higher faculties? (4) By subservi- 
ence? (c) How can this be brought about in elementary school 
teaching? 

3 Every image which functions normally tends to motor discharge. 
What is the main pedagogical principle deducible from this in instructing 
young children? Illustrate fully. 

4 What factors should be taken into account in the assignment of 
home work for elementary pupils? 

5 A child is said to have poor imaginative power. Furnish as com- 
plete a description (mental and physical) of the child as you can from 
your knowledge of the characteristics that ordinarily accompany this 
above mentioned peculiarity. 

6 Discuss psychologically the advantages and defects of teaching from 
diagrams, charts, maps, and blackboard outlines. 

7 It is claimed in modern psychology that Froebel “ built on solid 
ground in maintaining (@) that knowledge and activity are closely re- 
lated; (4) that the child’s spontaneous activity is the force that sets the 
mechanism of the senses in operation.” Describe fully how these prin- 
ciples can be carried out in school teaching. 


Without commenting on the justice of harassing regular 
teachers with examinations it wouldn’t be a bad thing for 
teachers everywhere to try themselves on the above 
questions. — THE Eprror 
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Stories of the Rhine Country 
Lohengrin 


Atice E. ALLEN 


LEVES on the Rhine is famous 
for one of the most beautiful of 
all the Rhine stories. It has 
been told and re-told. It has 
been made the subject of one 
of Wagner’s best-known operas. 
This legend is that of Lohen- 
grin, the Swan Knight. 

In Cleves there once lived the 
wealthy and powerful Duke of 
Brabant. At his death, his little 
daughter, Elsa, became the sole 
heiress of all her father’s great wealth. Little Elsa was left 

,to the care of one of her father’s subjects — Frederick of 
Telramund. Frederick was vain and envious. He wanted 
for his own the vast wealth, the high position, the great 
name of Elsa, Duchess of Brabant. He asked her hand in 
marriage. Elsa wéuld not listen to him. In anger he 
thrust her into a dark, damp prison. “Here remain,” he 
said, “ until you are willing to become my wife.” 

Elsa was true and brave. She tried to think of some way 
of escape. She sent messengers to theking. They told her 
sad story. The king listened. 
by combat,” he said. ‘ Frederick of Telramund shall fight 
against any knight who will champion the cause of Elsa, 
Duchess of Brabant. If Frederick wins in the contest, she 
must be his wife. If her champion wins, she is free.” In 
this way many matters of right and wrong were settled in 
‘hose days. 

The king’s decision was brought to Elsa. With sinking 
heart, she sent her heralds up and down Cleves. “ Who 
will champion the cause of Elsa, Duchess of Brabant, against 
Frederick of Telramund?” they cried. But in all Cleves 
there was no knight brave and skillful enough to fight the 
powerful Frederick of Telramund. 

Poor Elsa. Day after day, in her lonely cell, she Siaicsad 
to the rush and roar of the great Rhine under her window. 
What could she do? Suddenly there came to her the 
memory of a dream she had once had. She had fallen 
asleep out of doors in the wind and sunshine. While she 
slept, out from the forest had come a young knight. He 
was clad in blue and gold. To her he had given a tiny 
silver bell. “Take this,’’ he had said, “ and if ever you are 
in great trouble, ring it. Wherever I am, I will hear. 
Wherever you are, I will come to you.” 

Strange as this dream had been, the waking had been still 
stranger. For a beautiful bird of soft plumage had flown 
down to the girl. About its neck had hung a tiny silver 
bell. Elsa had untied the bell and fastened it to her waist. 
She gazed at it now through her tears. 

It was so small—so fragile. But it was her last hope. 
Flinging herself on her knees, with her whole heart, Elsa 
prayed for help. Then lifting her eyes toward heaven; she 
rang the bell. 

Faint and silvery, its soft tones sounded through the cell. 
It was as if a garden lily had shaken her dew-wet petals. 
Through the window the pure chime floated. The wind 
took it—bore it, growing stronger and sweeter, to the Rhine. 
The river caught it—carried it, echoing and re-echoing, on 
and on, on and on, until it reached a dark, dim forest. 
Here it sounded with mighty strength—as if all the bells in 
all Christendom had joined in one great grand peal for help. 

In this forest, hid from human eyes, stood the Temple of 
the Holy Grail. The Holy Grail was the cup into which, it 
was said, had fallen a few drops of the blood of Christ at the 
Crucifixion. So pure was the Holy Grail that angels had 
caught it up and hidden it in this sacred shrine deep in the 
forest. Here dwelt King Parsifal and the Knights of the 
Holy Grail. Once a year it was unveiled. And always 
while it was unveiled, a'dove of snow-white plumage de- 
scended from the skies, rested for a moment above the Holy 
Grail, and vanished. 


IX 
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Through the sacred hush of the Temple of the Holy 
Grail, sounded and resounded the tones of Elsa’s bell—ap. 
pealing, pitiful, imperative: King Parsifal entered the 
shrine of the Grail. It burned and throbbed with rose-reqg 
light. Around its rim, ran wonderful words which seemed 
written in living fire. “Send Lohengrin” —the message 
read—* out into the world. He must defend a helpless girl, 
She must trust him. She must never seek to know his 
name.” 

The Knights of the Holy Grail were always ready to go 
out on such errands. Lohengrin put on his armor. He 
said his farewells. He stood outside the Temple waiting for 
the coming of his steed. 

Suddenly, faint, far-off, sweet as breath of spring flowers, 
there came to him a tender melody. Nearer, clearer, it 
came rising, falling on the wind. Turning toward the 
Rhine, Lohengrin saw floating majestically. toward him a 
beautiful swan. Guided skillfully by it, was a slender skiff, 
Bird and boat stopped close to the shore. Lohengrin 
sprang into the skiff. The swan spread its glistening wings, 
Away, away, away, to the mystic music, floated bird -and 
boat and Lohengrin—the Knight of the Holy Grail. 

In Cleves the day of the contest dawned, rosy, warm, and 
sweet with perfume. Behind the bars of her cell, Elsa wept 
and prayed. ‘Send thou the deliverer, O God,” she whis- 
pered. Suddenly far-off, faint, mingling with the soft 
murmur of the river, she heard a song—or the echo of a 
song. With eager eyes, she looked out. Coming toward 
her, was a snow-white swan—a snow-white skiff. And in 











** He sprang to his feet. §. . 


- I will defend you even with my life.” 


the skiff, asleep, his face turned toward her, was the knight 
of her dream. Gently the boat floated past her window. 
The knight stirred — awoke. His eyes fell upon the beauti- 
ful face and sad blue eyes behind the prison bars. He 
sprang to his feet. ‘“ Weep no more, Elsa,” he cried, “ I— 
the Swan Knight—will defend you even with my life.” 

The boat floated from view. The door of her cell opened. 
Frederick of Telramund entered. He had come to lead her 
to the contest. 

It was noon—blue, breathless, beautiful noon. Under a 
tree, splendid in purple robes, sat the king.. The knights 
and ladies of his court were grouped about him. The 
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trumpeters were in their places. Before the throne stood 
the herald, ; 

In the midst of the crowd, stood Elsa, Duchess of Brabant. 
White as a lily trembling on its stalk, she waited. Her 
hands were clasped in prayer. Her blue eyes turned ever 
toward the Rhine. 

“Let him stand forth who will defend Elsa of Brabant,” 
sounded the herald’s voice. There wassilence. The crowd 
waited. AQ little bird sang. The Rhine rippled and 
danced on its way. “Send thou my deliverer, O God of 
the fatherless,” whispered Elsa. 

Once more, clear and sharp on the silence, rang the voice 
of the herald. “ Stand forth, stand forth, the champion of 
Elsa, Duchess of Brabant,” he cried. 

Silence! Elsa fell to her knees. Her golden hair 
,streamed like sunshine about her white dress. The little 
bird sang on. The Rhine laughed and leaped—hark ! 

Mingling low and clear with its music, came a wondrous 
melody. It was as if flower-scent or star-shine had been 
made into music. Rising—falling—rising again, nearer, 
nearer, nearer it came. Then around the bend of the river, 
swept a stately swan with snow-white plumage. To the 
entrancing sweetness of its own song, it came close to the 


shore. Behind it floated a boat—so frail, so fair, it might 
have been carved from the heart of a great pearl. In the 
boat stood a knight. Quickly he sprang ashore. In low 


tones he spoke to the swan, The bird bent its proud 
head and sailed away. Dreamily its music drifted back 
to the listening people. 

Dazzling in his armor of pure gold, the knight stood in 
the sunshine. On his helmet was engraved a swan—its 
wings outspread. His shield was curiously carved. A 
golden horn hung from his belt. A jewelled sword was in 
his hand. From one shoulder hung a cloak blue as May 
skies. 

His face was true and strong and noble. His voice, 
clear and commanding, broke across the quiet. 

“ T—the Swan Knight—am come to do battle before God 
for Elsa, Duchess of Brabant. I will win her cause or die.” 

Glad cries and shouts rang out. 

The combat was sharp. The Swan Knight was victorious. 

In the sunlight, Elsa waited. The Swan Knight turned 
and saw her standing there. He dropped his sword. He 
knelt at her feet. 

“You are my deliverer,” she said in a low voice. 
Sir Knight, name your prize. It shall be yours.” 

The Swan Knight, looking into her deep blue eyes, loved 
Elsa, Duchess of Brabant. ‘“ Give me yourself,” he said. 

Elsa’s soft cheeks flushed. Her eyes shone. How true 
and brave was the knight there at her feet. 

“You have saved my life,’ she said quietly; “I am 
yours.” 

“ Do you trust me, Elsa?” asked the Swan Knight. 

“ Indeed I trust you, Sir Knight,” said Elsa wondering. 

“ Sorely must your trust be tried,’”’ said the Swan Knight. 
“T can tell you neither my name, my rank, nor my race. 
Ask me none of these things and all will be well. But 
should you question, Elsa, in that very hour, I must leave 
you—forever.”’ 

“ | will never question, Sir Knight,” said Elsa. 

So Elsa, Duchess of Brabant wedded the Swan Knight. 
Great was the feasting and rejoicing. Right merrily rang 
the bells throughout all Cleves. 

Years went swiftly by. Elsa grew fairer and more beloved. 
The Swan Knight ruled well and wisely. 

At last, however, his subjects began to ask among them- 
selves, ‘‘ Who is he—the Swan Knight? From whence 

- came he here? How do we know that he is not a wicked 
person who will some day do us evil?’’ 

So they came —the curious, doubting people — to Elsa. 
“You do not even know your husband’s name,” they said. 
“ Surely it is your right to ask that.” 

Elsa listened. She tried to put the questions from her. 
But day and night they troubled her. Who was her husband ? 
Whence had he come? Sometime would he not long 
for his own home, his own people? ‘Would he not leave 
her? 


“ Rise, 
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One day they sat together —the Swan Knight and Elsa 
— in a bower near the river. Suddenly Elsa turned toward 
her husband.” With a quick breath she asked, “ What is 
your name, O my husband?” . 

“Elsa,” cried the Swan Knight, “remember your 
promise.” 

“Whence did you come?” questioned Elsa. There 
was terror in her eyes. But she could no longer keep back 
the fatal questions, ‘ Of what people are you?” 

“O Elsa, Elsa,” cried the Swan Knight sadly. “Is your 
great faith dead? Can you no longer trust me? Ailas, alas, 
I loye you, Elsa. But° this very hour I must leave you. 
Listen |!” 

Faint and far off came the sound of music. -It was the 
swan song. Elsa threw herself into her husband’s arms. 
“ Forgive me, O forgive me,” she sobbed. “ Leave me not. 
I care not who nor what you are. Only leave me not.” 

“ It is too late, Elsa,” said the Swan Knight. “ The swan 
draws near. I must go.” 

In the great banquet hall near by, were assembled the 
knights of Cleves. Into their midst, the Swan Knight 
gently led Elsa, white and weeping. 

“‘ Listen, O people of Cleves,” he said. “The time has 
come when I must leave you. But before I go, it is but 
right that you should know who I am. I am Lohengrin— 
the son of Parsifal—the Knight of the Holy Grail. At the 
command of the Holy Grail, Icame. At the command of 
the Holy Grail, I leave.” 

Across the stillness, floated the sad sweet strains of the 
swan song. Gently the Swan Knight tore himself from 
Elsa’s clinging arms. “ Be brave, Elsa,” he whispered. 
“ Sometime, somewhere, we shall meet again.” 

Lohengrin stepped into the boat. There he stood—his 
head bared, his eyes. fixed on the slender, gold-haired girl 
on the shore. The swan spread its snow-white wings. 
Away, away, away, on the ‘sparkling water they glided. 
Fainter, fainter, fainter grew the wondrous music. The 
boat neared the distant bend in the river. Those who 
watched saw a dove of wondrous whiteness descend from 
the skies. It hovered fora moment above the head of the 
Swan Knight. Then it vanished. And thus went from 
Cleves forever, Lohengrin—the Knight of the Holy Grail. 























When May Comes Down the Lane 


It’s little I can tell 

About the birds in books; 
And yet I know them well, 

By their music and their looks ; 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, 

And follow in her train; 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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“Deficient in Nature Study” 
(From Zhe Outlook ) 


The Spectator has a dainty, sweet little girl friend, now 
twelve years old, who cannot remember when she did not 
have a baby brother to carry and rock and push about in 
the baby carriage, the handle of which is now just the height 
of the little lady’s shoulder. She recognizes symptoms of 
naughtiness and wards off the climax with the insight of a 
grandmother who has brought up two generations of babies. 
She coaxes refractory moods with a cunning and tactfulness 
that would put to shame many mothers who pride them- 
selves on their mother skill. Her family live under the 
shadow of the elevated road. The living-room, charged for 
by the landlord as a basement, is a cellar, selected because 
of the advantage secured to the numerous small boys of the 
family by controlling the back yard, five feet deep, and the 
ready access to the street by way of the front cellar stairs. 
Here the dainty little lady loves and serves, watched by a 
mother scarcely any taller, who is most ambitious for her 
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children’s education. The little lady makes no imark as, 
scholar. She came home recently with that most deceitfy 
of character records, a monthly report, whose cabalistic signs 
mark the measure of pride and happiness in so many homes. 
The little lady’s conduct was perfect, but clearly, plainly 
written, beyond hope of misunderstanding, was “ Deficient 
in Nature Study.” “How can I help her?” queried the 
anxious, overworked mother, gazing in distress at the card 
in hand. The Spectator, ina spirit of sarcasm, advised that 
she take the child to the top of the steps and call her atten- 
tion to the beautiful stretch of stone lawn in front of the 
house, then to the hedge of trucks at the roadside, and, 
above all, call her attention to the stately trunks of the ele- 
vated railroad pillars and the beautiful foliage that spread 
in unbroken line from their tops.» The expression of care 
deepened on the poor mother’s face as she interrupted: 
“I’m glad you said that; she asked me last night whaf 
‘ foliage’ was ; she had it in her spelling lesson.” 


The teacher who marks Nature Study, justly or unjustly, kills it. Some 
things are unmarkable.—THE EpiTor. 





Scissors’ cutting 





Plays and Games Between 


J. PHILuips T. 

Much has been said in favor of variety in the first and 
second grades, but like all good things it should be retold 
until it is second nature to sandwich the plays and games 
between tasks. Are you at your wits’ end for suggestions? 
Then let the little folks make their own, although uncon- 
sciously. 

The other day, I found a little girl drawing a picture — 
presumably of a child—so noticing that the task of written 
number was being completed by all of her division rather 
sooner than planned for, and many busy little brains were 
about to hatch up something, I aided and abetted the 
hatching by passing rough paper and scissors. Then I told 
them to shut their eyes and think of the best story they 
knew and then draw the pictures and cut them out. 

This was done while I attended to another division in 
reading. 

Result—the best drawing and language lesson of the week 
and a splendid form of exercise, for after they had finished, 
in turn they walked up and down the aisles showing their 
work and explaining the stories which were really only a 
few sentences of course. 

For a device in number (oral of course) I have a set of 
cards with one figure on each card. One ata time I rapidly 
show two or three as 


bo} tad. Tay 
and the hands quickly show that the eyes and brains have 
caught the numbers and recorded the answers. 





At the Bird Market in Paris fascinating little nests are 
sold. They are woven on spokes of twigs, with weavers of 
rush. Why should not we, who are learning to know and 
love the birds, make these inviting houses and hang them in 
the branches of trees for the wrens and other bird-neighbors 
to settle in? It will be wise to make use of all the natural 
materials we can find —rush and raffia, willow-twigs, and 
grasses — and when we use rattan let us stain it with dull 
shades of brown, green, or gray.— Mary White 





The Birds and the Boy 


CLARA J. DENTON 
(A Finger Play) 
! Little brown sparrow up in a tree, 
Looking at you,” and looking at me.® 


4 Glad robin redbreast,® busy and dear, 
6 Stop on your way, a song we would hear. 


7 Gay little wren, so sweet is your song, 
We wish you could sing the whole year long. 


8 Dear little pewee, calling so clear, 
Where is your nest and babies so dear? 


9Ho! brown thrush, come with the rest, 
Give us your song, the sweetest and best. 


But, now, comes a boy, and what does he bring? 
He brings a big gun, that bad, cruel thing. 


10 He takes careful aim, the way he was shown, 
‘| Bang! goes the gun, but—*the birdies have flown! 


Motions 
1 Raise little finger on left hand. 

3 Move little finger to right. 4 Raise next finger, 5 Move same 
quickly. 6 Hold same still. 7,8,and9 Raise remaining fingers and 
thumb as these numbers are reached. 10 Bring fingers and thumb of 
right hand together, then raise this hand on a level with the left hand and 
pointing thereat. 11 Open right hand quickly and at the same time 
quickly drop left hand behind back. 


2 Move little finger to left. 





May 
I am a weaver busy at my loom, 
Weaving the world’s rich tapestries of bloom— 
A radiant rug for every meadow floor, 
A damask curtain for each garden door. 
—The Youth’s Companion 





The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with thefr glee ; 
The sparrows chirped as.if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be. 
—Longfellow 
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The White Heron Tragedy 


The recent history of the white herons is pathetic in the 
extreme, as it is a tale of persecution and rapid extermina- 
tion. It was a sad day when fashion decreed that the nup- 
tial plumes of these birds should be worn as millinery orna- 
ments. It is hardly pos- 
sible that any women of 
the present day are unac- 
quainted with all the hor- 
rible details of plume- 
hunting. The following 
pen-picture of the horrors 
of the plume trade, drawn 
by Prof. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Audubon 
Society, shows the work 
in all its bloody reality : 


“In the tall bushes, growing 
in a secluded pond ina swamp, 
a small colony of herens had 
their nesting-home. I accom- 
panied a squirrel-hunter one 
day to the spot, and the scene 
which met our eyes was not 
a pleasant one. I had ex- 

White Heron with plumes (worn only inthe pected to see some of the 

breeding season) beautiful herons about their 
nests, or standing on the trees 
near by, but not a living one could be found, while here and there in the 
mud lay the lifeless forms of eight of the birds. They had been shot down 
and the skin bearing the plumes stripped from their backs. Flies were 
busily at work, and they swarmed up with hideous buzzings as we ap- 
proached each spot where a victim lay. This was not the worst; in four 
‘of the nests young orphan birds could be seen who were clamoring pit- 
eously for food which their dead parents could never again bring to 
them. A little one was discovered lying with its head and neck hanging 
out of the nest, happily now past suffering. On higher ground the em- 
bers of a fire gave evidence of the plume-hunter’s camp. 

The next spring I visited this nesting-site, but found only the old 
nests fast falling to decay. When man comes, slaughters, and extermi- 
nates, nature does not restore.” ° 





Dealers often state that “ aigrettes ’’ are manufactured, but 
this is not so; man has néver yet been able to imitate suc- 
cessfully these beautiful plumes ; all that are offered for sale 
have been torn from the backs of the smaller white herons. 





Heron from which plumes have been torn 


Even the stiff plumes, or “ stubs,” are not manufactured but 
are the plumes of the larger species of white herons. 

Herons’ plumes are often sold as “ospreys”: this is 
simply another trade name used to disguise the fact that 
they are herons’ plumes; the “osprey” of science is the 
fish hawk, which produces no plumes of any kind. 

Both “ aigrettes ”’ and “ stubs” are dyed various colors, 
especially black ; however, no matter what is the tint of the 
plume, its original color when on the back of the heron was 
white ; the artificial color is merely in response to the dic- 
tates of fashion. . . . 

It is conceded that the sale of aigrettes from American 
birds is prohibited, but it is claimed that there are no laws 
that prevent the sale of imported goods. Granting that this 
may be the case, how is the buyer to tell whether the goods 
are from American or Old World herons? The most expert 
ornithologists cannot separate the plumes after they are 
taken from the birds. 
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The wearing of aigrettes or plumes from the white herons, 
whether native or foreign, has now become a question of 
ethios which every woman must decide for herself. It 
matters not a whit where the plume comes from, the fact 
remains the same that the woman who wears one is party to 
a cruel wrong and the plume itself becomes a badge of in- 
humanity and is no longer a thing of beauty.—William 
Dutcher, Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies. 


The Moderates 


There are many people who have a conscience about 
wearing aigrettes, but are not total abstainers when it comes 
to other bird ornaments. These are known in Audubon ver- 
nacular as “ moderates.” For these Bird-Lore writes as 
follows : 

What is it that causes the downfall of many of the mod- 
erates, who know the common birds fairly well, and could 
not be hoodwinked into buying Egret plumes or dyed 
Swallow wings? 

You can guess easily, for you have seen the tempter pro- 
truding above and behind the up-to-date outing hat the 
entire season, and, unless you are unusually lucky, it has 
poked you reproachfully in the eye, as if calling your atten- 
tion to its plight. 

“ The Quill, of course !” 

Yes; the Quill is the mischief-maker. At its introduc- 
tion, many years ago, the Quill was at first the harmless 
feather of a Crow, or a Goose quill sedate enough to make 
a pen fora judge. After awhile, it took on dabs of color, 
and even spangles ; but all this time it was a good safe out- 
ing and rainy-day ornament. ; 

Now comes the inconsistency of the moderates. They 
wear these Quills blindly, because they have not studied 
birds thoroughly enough to distinguish between the plu- 
mages except when aided by decided color. The sentence, 
“It is only a Quill,’”’ covers deadly sins of omission. I have 
cornered several women who are what might be called 
aggressive Audubonites: “Do you know that the notched 
Quill in your hat is a pinion of the American eagle?” “Oh, 
no, you must be mistaken ; it surely is only a Goose, or, per- 
haps,a Turkey feather, and besides,” drawing herself up with 
superior wisdom, “ Eagles are very rare birds; they fly so 
high, it is very difficult to shoot them, and 
I know, at least, fifty people who are wear- 
ing these Quills.” 

Rare? Yes, pinion of peerless flight! 
But what bird can, fly so_high, or find so 
eery a resting-place as to escape the “ de- 
sire of the eye” of fashion? Pause a 
moment, well-meaning sisters of “little 
knowledge.” Hold a Quill class, and 
lay your outing hats on the dissecting 
table? Study out the things you have been 
wearing, and you will be wiser, and I hope 
sadder, also, resolving either to join the 
total abstainers, or to devote enough time 
to bird study to be consistent in your actions. 

** But,” you may say, “we are consistent, 
even now. The Eagle is neither a song bird, an insect eater, 
nor a game bird, and from an economic standpoint, it can 
only be considered as a bird of prey, and an eater of 
wastage.” 

Yes, this is all true; and yet, in the higher view of life, 
the poetic value of things must take rank with the practical. 





—Bird-Lore 
Quills to Avoid 


1 Inner wing quill of Bald Eagle; length, 10-13 inches; brownish 
black, more or less white at the base. 

2 Outer wing quill of Bald Eagle; length, 15-24 inches; black, 
often whitish or brownish at the base, the broader web of the five outer 
quills notched, this notch being absent from the remaining quills. 

3 Outer wing quill of Brown Pelican; length, 15-17 inches; black, 
the quill, or midrid, white for about two-thirds its length. 

4 Inner wing quill of Brown Pelican; length, about 10 inches; 
blackish brown, the outer margins, particularly of the narrower web, 
frostéd with silver-gray. 
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The Sandpiper 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One litile sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high 
As up and down the beach we flit— 
One little sandpiper and I. \ 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit across the beach— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttéring drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
_ To what warm shelter canst thon fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky : 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
— Celia Thaxter 


A Polyphemus Family 


EMELIE A. SALISBURY 


It wasa dark, still night, early in July, when Madam Poly- 
phemus set out to find a suitable place for her eggs, where 
the little caterpillars, which should emerge from them, 
would find the food necessary for their life and growth. 
After flying about for awhile, she wandered into town, and, 
dazzled by the many lights, blundered into a store, was 
captured by a customer, and carried to the Amateur Natu- 
salist for identification. Her general color was a dull yellow, 
softly shading from dark to light, and her wings, though 
somewhat battered by her efforts to escape; showed plainly 
the distinguishing mark of her family—a transparent spot 
in each wing, encircled by yellow and black rings, and a 
blue patch on each hind wing. Her body was about two 
inches long, and as thick as one’s finger, while her wings 
spread fully six inches from tip. to tip. 

She was placed on the inside of a wiré screen, where she 
rested contentedly, and, in the course of three days, from 
the fourth to the sixth of July, she dotted it all over with 
patches of eggs, which were round, flattened like a biscuit ; 
brown, with a white stripe around them. These were gath- 
ered into a glass, and, after six to eight days, hatched into 
tiny, knobby, spiny caterpillars, with ravenous appetites and 
a marvelous capacity for growth. 

There were too many for the Amateur Naturalist to bring 
up by hand, so all but fifteen were placed on an oak tree 
near by, in the hope that some cocoons might be obtained 
from them; but their natural enemies were too numerous, 
and, on searching the tree some weeks later, neither cocoon, 
caterpillar, nor trace of their work could be found. 

The chosen fifteen fared better. Oak branches were put 
in a glass of water, and set in a pail, which served ‘as their 
home. Fresh leaves were supplied as often as necessary, 
and they ate and grew, and moulted and ate, till, instead of 
a quarter of an inch, they were three inches long, with a 
proportionate increase in thickness, and their knobs shone 
like silver. 

But, meanwhile, there were tragedies among them, too. 
One of the fifteen disappeared ; probably carried away by a 
bird. Another knew no better than to crawl down into the 
glass of water, and was drowned. The pail had been set 
under the porch floor, and furnished opportunity for a spider 
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to vary her diet by capturing a caterpillar, which she drew 
up to her web, and then feasted on its juices. Then the 
pail was moved outside the porch; but the spider was not 
to be foiled that way. She spun a line to its edge, and, 
before another day, had carried four more unfortunates over 
that frail bridge to her web, where the Amateur Naturalist 
found the five suspended, each by a line around its neck, 

A piece of netting over the pail saved the eight remain- 
ing, which ate in peace till full grown, when each spun its 
pale brown cocoon, carefully rolled in an oak leaf, and set- 
tled down for the winter. They were laid away in a glass 
can covered with netting, and we expect eight large, beauti- 
ful, yellow moths to emerge from them about next June. 
Six weeks a caterpillar, nine or ten months in the cocoon, 
to prepare for a few days’ life with wings ;, for the polyphe- 
mus moth has no tongue, and never eats. Is it nota 
strange life history? 





Cooperative Teaching 


Amy C. SCAMMELL 


T’S a puzzling question: How shall we keep the babies 

| of a multigrade school so quiet that they, will not call 

away the attention of the algebra and book-keeping 

pupils; for these, as far as fun goes, are but one 

remove from the little primer folks, and are always willing 
to be “called up.” 

Only give them enough busy work, do you say? .What 
kind? The dumé busy work that sings “ bye-low ” to the 
senses? As, the placing of beans in rows onthedesk? The 
child who can be happy at that isa ninny. He needs work 


which will sharpen all his edges into readiness for lessons by, 
and by. Don’t you know that the bright child can’t run | 


himself without the power ” any more than a machine 
can run itself? 

Now the child’s motor is someone’s onlooking interest. 
In the kindergarten and low-grade school he has his 
teacher’s help continually ; but dn a six-grade school he is 
fortunate if he gets more than her sympathetic side-glance 
now and then. Yes, if busy work is to keep the worker 
busy, it must be so charged every few minutes, so that its 
“‘ go-bang’’ will startle somebody. The teacher has neither 
shot nor time to spare; but there are a dozen or more 
pupils in the school who have both, and can use them to 
their own profit, and to the good of the younger children. 

The six-hours’ day of an ungraded school, with its short 
recitation periods, and its few privileges for study away 
from the cramped desks, calls for frequent rests from work. 
In these intervals, the advanced pupils ‘have nothing to do 
but to quietly do nothing, or else to be disturbingly social 
with their near or distant neighbors. The question, How 
to redeem this spare time of the advanced pupils, becomes 
a serious one with the prudent teacher. Why not provide 
them with “ busy work,” with which they may fill in their 
waiting spaces? Something like this: Let each older boy 
and girl, of good judgment and trustiness, take a child in 
charge for the term, or for a shorter time, and provide for 
him some thought-provoking, interest-béaring work ; guid- 
ing him through the work. _ Let the child ‘“‘choose the one 
that he loves best” for his teacher. With that.one close 
beside him in the low seat or curtained corner, ready to 
help if he fails, and to clap when he wins, he resolves to win 
every time ; the unfledged purpose helps him for all time. 

“Oh! that child is only one; all children are not alike.” 

Yes, they ave very alike ; it’s the feachers who are not 
all alike. It makes all the difference with normal children 
whether it’s the lover or the patrolman who tries to arouse 
their ambition. This primary experimenting would act as a 
spur to these pupils who intend to teach. They could 
enter the practice-rooms of the normal with a better knowl- 
edge of, and a closer comradeship with, the little children. 
Reading, spelling, number work, science talks, and much 
else, might be well begun in this school within a school. 

‘* But what if these amateurs teach errors?” 

Well, it’s a healing comfort to us, who are professionals, 
that our children will forget much that we have told them ; 
we wish that they would forget more, 
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—The New York City Teachers’ Associ- 
ation has passed a resolution condemning 
Controller Grout’s bill concerning text- 
pook royalties. The Association has also 
yoted to support the MeCabe bill, which 

"provides that service in the city schools 
be necessary before a teacher is promoted 
to ’a supervisory position. ; 


—A new law has been in operation since 
Oct. 1, 1903,.in New York state, which 
brings decided pressure to bear on school 
ehildren. Achild, fourteen years old, who 
‘wishes to work, must (1) prove by the sig- 
nature of the schoo! principal that he has 
attended school regularly; (2) that he has 
the scholarship that a child twelve years 
old should possess. In New York City, 
daring October, November, and December, 
4,361 children applied for certificates; 
2,922 were allowed them. It appeared 
that there were 2,000 children fourteen 
years old who had not attained the scholar- 
ship a twelve-year-old pupil should possess. 
Of course, none of these would be allowed 
a certificate. This brought pressure to 
bear on these 2,000 pupils to be more reg- 
ular, studious, and obedient, if they would 
possess the needed scholarship, A boy 
cannot now get employment without a 
proper certificate. In-other words, neither 
the boy nor his parents can ignore the 
school. In this movement New York 
state takes the lead. Itshould be followed 
by all the other states. 


—The Morse Company have published 
this spring their new ‘‘American History 
for High Schools and Highest Grammar 
Grades,” by Supt. William E. Chancellor of 
Bloomfield, N. J., a well known educator. 
The book is well illustrated and is printed 
in large type upon good paper. In its 
treatment of American history, the work is 
entirely different from any other text, as 
the table of contents at once shows. 
There are many pedagogical helps all 
through the text. Altogether, the book 
will appeal at once to the teacher of his- 
tory as the work of a scholar and teacher, 
as well as a man of letters. It is a wel- 
come contribution to historical teaching in 
our schools and: is certain to become 
speedily a leading text-book. It breathes 
aspirit of patriotism and humanitarianism 
from the first page with its striking quota- 
tion from the writings of George Washing- 
ton, to the last pages with their summary 
of the progress of American civilization. 
The author is now engaged upon the 
preparation of a ten volume history of the 
United States, to be published by the old 
and famous Putnam House, a signal con- 
firmation of his reputation as one of the 
ablest historical scholars in the country. 
It-is safe to say that this text-book will 


add to his reputation by becoming widely’ 


Used in the schools for which it has been 
prepared so skilfully. 








: Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years 


and knowing the exact requirements of 


Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 


to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





The University of Chicago School of Education 


SUMMER QUARTER OPENS JUNE 18, CLOSES SEPTEMBER 2 


Professional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study of the different 
kinds of handwork. Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model School, 
with opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for the full time, 


or for three or six weeks. 


Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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slip on wet or polished surfaces. 





COMFORTABLE SHOES 

for School Teachers’ Wear are 

JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


&— This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rabber Heel that will not 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 
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Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 
Sixteen cards, 5}: x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for Color 
Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with full diree- 
tions for coloring on each card. Price, 
25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with ‘‘ The Story of 


| Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the Red Chil- 


dren,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 





Augsburg’s Action Drawing 
Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of action drawing in the 
Primary grades. 

SetI. The Action of Little Men. 

II. The Action of the Deer. 

III. The Action of the Horse. 

IV. The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per Set. 


For Paper: Cutting and Plans for 
Every Month in the Year, get Book L., 
Teachers’ Guide Series, 


When First We Go to 
School 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12 mo. 


Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


80g Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





“ But would not this entertaining of the children be dis- 
turbing to the teacher and to the working pupils?” 

Not half as much as would the open mischief and the 
silent wireless telegraphy of the little must-be-busies. 

There’s a deal of cruelty to young animals in many of our 
ungraded schools. This should create a loud and impera- 
tive call for a better graded system that shall place the 
little ones by themselves in the right school-nurseries,— the 
daintily-furnished and low-desk primary room. . 

While the oldest pupils of the large many-grade_ school 
go there to work, presumbably, the youngest children go 
there to wait— just to wait, and nothing more, for the 
slow hours to creep slowly by. Busy-work, nine days old, 
is given them, perhaps, to keep them quiet. Unlike the 
old-days’ bean porridge, it does not grow tastier with age ; 
its virtue goes out with its trial-using. Repetitive routine 
work neither teaches nor interests. The children see the 
others with new tasks, and wonder why new work — that 7s 
work —is not given them. Is it a wonder that in their 
despair they turn inventors? . 

A by-gone teacher tells this of one of the little lonesomes 
in her ungraded school of fifty. She went home with him 
one night to tea. He tried to entertain. 

*l’ve pulled out a /of of hair to-day.” 

“ Why, Johnny! what made you?” 

“ Oh, I wanted to do something; but it hurt. The other 
day, I pulled all the white threads I could reach out of my 
jacket. Mother didn’t like it, though.” 

Néxt day, the pitying teacher broke up a very large slate 
into pieces, and distributed them to the most anxious of her 
would-be workers. 

In these days, prepared and varied devices are just at 
hand; but the workers, who can make them of worth to 
¥ ' children, are out of call. May not the easiest, and perhaps 
the only, way out of the difficulty be to resolve the multi- 
grade school into the helping family, where each older 
member shall help the younger, as far as it can be justly 
done. As the first-grade children in such schools have their 
fran so have the second and third-grade pupils their 






















































ants, which might be supplied, in part, by the older mem- 
bers of the school family. Why not solve this question by 
experiments? School-grading goes on slowly. May not 
codperative teaching, or, perhaps, better, pupil teaching, be 
one of the forces which shall quicken its pace? 





One Way of Teaching Ethics 


Dear Editor: 

Possibly you may be interested in the following as a 
sample of the teaching of morals : 

Each Monday morning a story presenting some moral 
truth or lesson is told the pupils who are of first and second 
grades. I get from it a motto or helpful thought for the 
week, read some Scripture, usually but one verse, bearing 
upon the subject, and precede the morning prayer with a 
petition relating to the thought of the morning. 

I put the motto on the board in the presence of the chil- 
dren directly after the telling of the story. 

Many times I take some story I have read. But the 
closer I can fit it to what I think is the need of the school 
the better I consider it. - 

Here is one of my own stories told last week, Monday. 


Townsend, Mass. MarTHA E. HARRINGTON 


The Story 
“ Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day, 
Little boys and little girls, 
That is the wisest way.” 

Now, my dear dolly! I must scold you!’ How ’shamed I 
am of you! Why can’t you be good all the time like Ara- 
bella? Yes, I know she’s new and everything she has on is 
new, ’cause she’s my Chwistmas dolly. But don’t you see? 
She is always just as sweet, ’nd pretty, ’nd ladylike! And 
you—’s having a naughty, bad spell! And it gweves me 
awful, ’cause ’tisn’t very long since you had a bad spell. 

I know you’s such a loving little Molly when you are good. 
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But now you just think, Molly, of that dear little girl that 
just been here with her mamma. ‘She did look so hu 


for a dolly to love while she was waitin’ for her m a 


She didn’t know anybody, so she didn’t want to talk to any. ‘1 
body. . 
‘Course, I couldn’t let her sake my Arabella! She looked 


at her ’sif she thought she was grand: but wouldn’t it haye 


done her good if she could have held you and hugged yoy 
up close? 

But there you were, Molly, lying on your face ’cause you 
was so.pervoked—and your hair hadn’t beer. combed and 
fixed up pretty, and you had on your dirty dress. I couldn’ 
think it was best to let you see company—and so you lost 
your chance to cheer up that little girl ’cause vou were— 
havin’ a bad spell. 


There, there, my dear, dear Molly, you’re going to be | 


better, aren’t you? Certainly you are. 

There, there, how I do love you! I’m glad you’re not 
pervoked any longer. I know you'll try to ’member there 
isn’t really amy time to be bad, for you don’t know what 
little girl might need comf tn’ just that minute—and then, if 
there wasn’t anybody round, you’d be dis’pointin’ your 
mamma, anyway. 

I’m tryin’ to make my mamma glad. Mamma wants me 
to be a little helper, she says. I do’ know but I might ’ave ” 
let that little girl ¢ake Arabella, just a bit. 

We'll try together, won’t we, Molly, to 


“Do” our “ best,” our “ very best, 
” ? 


And do it every day” : 


(Scripture verse) 


“And God is able to make a// graces abound toward you; that ye, 
always having a// sufficiency in all things may abound to every good 
work.”—II, Cor. IX: 8 


(Would not the children remember a lesson in unselfishness and 
“comf't’n’” others much longer and more pleasantly if taught in an 
ingenious way like this, than in being nagged into it?—THE Epitor.) 





The Lost Grave 
SuE GREGORY 


It happened so long ago they say— 
Five times as long as all my years— 
That grandpa marched to the war away, 
And grandma cried such bitter tears. 


And there was a battle—and grandpa fell; 
And mamma cried as the orphan cries ; 

And there were no flowers, and no church bells ; 
And nobody knows where my grandpa lies. 


So I’ve brought all my roses here to-day, 

To send to the graveyard—take them, please, 
And if you should see a lonely grave 

Without any flowers, will you scatter thesé? 


And maybe some child in the southern land 
May drop a flower in a lonely spot, 

And somehow grandpa will understand 
That his grave to-day was not forgot. 





Questions for Primary Pupils 
1 Write the name of the young of the following : 


dog sheep cow hog cat deer 
duck lion bear goose elephant eagle 
goat whale owl swan _ horse pigeon 


2 What kind of meat is pork? Veal? “Beef? Ham? 
Mutton? Steak? Bacon? Venison? Sausage? Whats 
lard? Tallow? Butter? Cottolene? 

3 Use the words in the above lists for a spelling a 

» —Ex. 





A Suggestion 
Do the teachers of the primary grades realize what a blessing 


it is to have a pair of pliers on their desks? 
The refractory pens and those pressed in so far that only a tip 


is visible, are removed from the holders or brought into place in 


an instant without any loss of patience. J. w.d. 
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OZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
-PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new YorK 
School 


PRIMARY cecnets 


32 Pages and coyer,5,x7 inches. Illustrated. 
Special price to readers of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 


Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Onur Flag. 
The oy, Washington, The Man Washington, Joan of 
Arc.—Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow. n, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, Wuat the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, « ray fish.—September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc ober.—The Mayflower. New 
Land, Fruit, Thaak giving Squirrel.—The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas Story. 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fa:ries, The Snow, A 
Trip to Clondland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—Mor: e About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier, 
Take Care, Tue Drummer-Boy’s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Caterpi lar 
and R tin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom, The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded —The Lion and the M use, Why Chipaunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christma. Be'ls. 

Volume 21-2. Littie Red Riding-Hood and pieture. 
—Litile Cedric, adapted from In S:oryiand (illu-- 
trated)—King Ai»lus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Ha:e.—A Liitle Morning-Giory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandetion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistie Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed —Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sieep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thank .—What the Christmas Tree 
Said. The Stars, The Birds’ Chri.tmas.—The New 
Year. Th Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Ate, 
The Snow Man.— March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Windy Story.—The Easter Lilv. Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, The Thirti th of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s B rthday. 

Volume 4. Qua*truneds, Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Fo d, author 
of *.Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat. Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, r, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAS1G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


TOEPEL’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Atlanta, Ga. 








The course consists of a series of eight pam- 
phlets, corresponding to the eight grades of 
school, each complete in itself, containing 
thirty-six lessons respectively. All the exer- 
ci$es are based on physiological principles and 
long years of experience, with the aim of at- 
taining a harmonious development of all parts 
of the body. They are progressively arranged 
and sufficient variation in exercises has been 
supplied, so that constant interest in and love 
for the work is maintained throughout the 
course, 

In connection with the pamphlets a manual 
is published, with the aid of which the teacher 
is enabled to instruct more intelligently and 
with greater confidence. It contains the nec- 
essary theory together with a number of illus- 
trations and a full explanation of all funda- 
mental exercises. 


Grades 1 to 8. Price, 20 cents each. 
Manual, 50 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
AUSTELL BUILDING, ATLANTA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 








—The Kentucky legislature has passed a 
bill making~it a misdemeanor for white 
children to attend a school where negro 
children are taughts This is said to be 
aimed at Berea college. Corporations con- 
dneting such schouls are permitted to main- 
tain separate schools, which must be at 
least twenty-five miles apart. 


—Prin. John T. Ray, of the John Crerar 
school, Chicago, is championing the re- 
adoption of corporal punishment in the 
public schools. ‘‘ Moral suasion,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘ has no more effect on the average 
schoolboy than a rain shower on a flock of 
ducks. It is time that we threw off the 
yoke of namby-pamby theories and took 
active steps to secure the re-adoption of 
corporal punishment in Chicago schools. 
It may be humiliating, I admit, but it isa 
grim necessity. If the lash were used 
freely in the schools there would be less 
boy bandits and desperadoes.” 


-The original effort committee of the 
Chicago Principals’ Association is prepar- 
ing a report on the original effort on the 
part of school pupils. The general conclu- 
sion reached is that the study of grammar, 
arithmetic and geography should be second 
to the study of industrial arts for boys be- 
tween ten and twelve. This finding is 
based upon the following propositions : 

The average newsboy is smarter than 
the average schoolboy. The country boy 
of twelve years has a better practical 
knowledge than the city boy of the same 
age. The teaching of the principles of 
plumbing, constructing houses and street 
cars is better for obtaining original effort 
on the part of the pupils than conning 
books. 


—State Superintendent Skinner has de- 
clared himself as opposed to the bill before 
the New York legislature, which makes 
the teaching of morality a prominent fea- 
ture of the public schocl curriculum. Dr. 
Skinner says: 

‘*The bill virtually provides for a text- 
book teaching of moral principles in the 
public schools. I do not believe such a 
method feasible, although I am in accord 
with the undoubted intent of the bill, 
which is to raise the level of morality 
among school children. I would have the 
bill more general and less susceptible to 
sectarianism, and yet I believe legislation 
can be designed to improve materially the 
moral tone of our public schools. The 
truth is forced home upon us that intel- 
lectual training unless balanced by good 
morals is likely to become a danger to 
society and to our institutions. But true 
morality.is the basis of religious teaching, 
and while the task of giving moral train- 
ing without running counter to sectarian 
prejudices may seem delicate and difficalt, 
yet even here success may be made to 
crown the efforts of conscientious and in- 
telligent teachers.” 
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_“I have used the BIRDSALL HELPS in my 
Normal school classes. They are admirable and 
well suited for public school work.” 

KATHERINE L. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Music, State Normai School, 
Edinboro, ra. 


Send 30 cents for First Steps in Theory and Har- 
mony and full particulars as to helps. 


8S. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Is Your Education Complete ? 


Do you know how 
much you can accom- 
plish by regular sys- 
4 tematic study in one 
of our correspond- 
ence courses? 

Let us show you what 
thousands of our stu- 
dents have done. Up- 
on receipt of your ad- 

ress and the name of the subject that interests 
you, we will send our 96 page catalogue and 
special description of the course you mention. 

Our text matter has been expressly prepared 
for correspondence by members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University and by the Schvol’s 
own corps of editors. 

Our students are taught by college and Uni- 
versity graduates giving all their time to our 
correspondence work. 

Our affiliation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity will secure entrance credits to the 
Freshman class without examinations in 
the academic subjects that you successfully 
complete with us. 

Courses in Latin, Literature, How to 
Write English, Algebra, Geometry, 
Physics, Botany, Pharmacy, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Complete Busi. 
ness Course, including Bookkeeping, 
and twenty-two Normal School Branches. 








’ Memorial Hall, 
Northwestern University. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-382 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Overland Limited 


To California via the St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line 





Less than three days Chicago to 
California via The Overland Limited 
of the St. Paul and Union Pacific 
Line. This is the time to go to Cali- 
fornia and this is the way. Tourist 
sleeping cars to San Francisco every 
day and to Los Angeles twice a week. 
Folder free. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. Agt. 


C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


369 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
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“This is a Spray the Bird 
Clung to” 


RAINY Saturday afternoon, a comfortable rocker, a 

A volume of Browning, and—a school teacher. As 
the early twilight came on, the school teacher fell to 
musing. 

‘* Poetry, real poetry—if we could only give more of it to 
our children! We use a bit here and there, some from 
Stevenson or Field, and an occasional selection from Long- 
fellow or Whittier — not their best by any means. For the 
rest we teach verses about the ‘ little kitty’ or the ‘five little 
pigs.’ It’s all very interesting to the children, and—yes— 
it’s all right to give. That is, it would be if each child had 
a grammar and high school course before him, The pity is 
that so many drop out of school before they get well into the 
grammar grades. To these we primary folk must teach the 
‘Open sesame’ to real literature, or they will never learn it. 

“Yet how can we? The poets wrote for mature compre- 
hensions ; one needs an immense store of associations to fully 
grasp their meanings and beauties. Poets don’t often say 
things ; they use a word that calls on the readei’s memory 
for its richness of content. And it is just this multitude of 
previous concepts that time alone gives that the children 
lack. Can any special preparation take the place? Can I 
profitably give my children anything of Browning? 

“To begin with, one must cut out all the passionate 
monologues, for the children have not yet come to the 
period of conscious emotion. There are left many beautiful 
lyrics, and quite a number of story-poems, with themes 
within the children’s reach; This charming one, for in- 
stance, ‘Misconceptions,’ should be quite possible. At 
least, the first stanza. The second?—um, well, hardly 
would do.” 


A few days later these cogitations resulted in the following 
story-lesson. 


“It was spring, and the birds were choosing their 
summer homes. One bird had flown a long distance, 
looking for a tree in which she and her mate might build 
their nest. 

‘At last across the fields she spied an apple tree. It was 
just pinking over with apple blossoms. The top branches 
were in full bloom, and the lower ones were covered with 
bursting buds. To it flew the bird; so tired was she that 
she rested a moment on the twig low down. Then she flew 
to the high tree-top. 

“Tf you or I had been there, we would have seen only a 
bird that sprung from one branch to another. But a poet 
was there; he saw more. As the bird darted across his 
path, he followed its flight with his eye. He saw it cling to 
the spray as if weary ; as the bird touched the rough stem, 
the petals of a dainty pink and white blossom unfolded. 
So he wrote for us the story of the spray. This is it: 

“* This is a spray the bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. | 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
‘Was the poor spray’s, that the flying feet hung to, 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to!’ 

“Yor szke it? Shall I read it again and explain the 
words you do not understand ? 

“This is a spray the bird clung to.’ 
instead of perch upon? (Tired.) 

“¢ Making it blossom with pleasure.’ It seemed to Mr. 
Browning, the poet, as if it was gladness at the bird’s coming 
that made the apple blossom open just then. Isn’t that a 
pretty way to think of it? ‘Ere’ (that means before) ‘ the 
high tree-top she sprung to, Fit for her nest and her 
treasure.’ What is meant by her treasure? Why was not 
the low branch fit to make a nest in? 

«Oh, what a hope beyond measure ’—Did you ever wish 
for anything, hope for it so much that you couldn’t tell how 
much? That is a hope beyond measure. 

«« Oh, what a hope beyond measure , 

Was the poor spray’s, that the flying feet hung to.’ 
Why fying feet hung to? 


Why cling to 
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* «So to be singled out’—chosen, picked out. You might 
single out the prettiest picture in your reader. ‘So to be 


singled out, built in, and sung to!’ That was what the 
spray hoped for in the little moment the bird clung to it. 
Do you wonder? 

“Now that you understand just what it all means, I’ll 
read the spray’s story once more. Perhaps I’ll put it on the 
board later, and leave it where we can see it for several 
days.” 

( Will the writer give eddies Tuck EDITOR.) 





Some Facts about Our Paper 
Money 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 


The material of which this money is made is a white linen 
paper with red and blue silk fibres woven through it—a curi- 
ous mingling of our nationalcolors. This paper is made at 
one place only. The Crane Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, 
alone have the contract for furnishing our government with 
this particular silk-fibered paper. 

At these mills the paper is cut into sheets large enough to 
make four notes and shipped in packages of one thousand 
sheets, each, to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington, where it is to be made into money — green- 
backs and certificates. 

The back is printed first. As the printed sheet comes 
from the hand press, it is carefully examined to see that the 
printing is clear and perfect, for Uncle Sam allows no imper- 
fect work to pass from this department of his great work- 
shop. . 

On the sheets freshly stamped in green, are the forms of 
four notes, that later on, will be cut apart by the cutting 
machine in the Treasury building. 

When the face and back of the notes have been printed, 
the series letter and the number of each note is stamped 
upon it in two places. 

Next the notes are wrapped in packages, and placed in 
stout safes to be carried to the Treasury. 

A steel wagon drawn by three horses, makes a trip daily 
from the Bureau to the Treasury, and carries a million dol- 
lars on each trip. 

Every part of the work of making money is attended by 
much counting, and before the work is completed, thirty 
different people have helped to perfect it. 

The finishing is done at the Treasury. Here the notes 
receive the magic touch that gives them real money value. 
This is the impress of the seal of the Treasury with its 
abbreviated legend — ‘Seal of the Treasury of North 
America.” 

Now being printed, numbered, signed, and sealed, the 
notes are cut apart, and arranged in packages ready to be 
sent out into the busy world. 

When it grows old and worn, the money will journey back 
to Washington, and having been replaced by fresh, new 
notes, will be destroyed in a huge vessel called a macerator. 

In the macerator, it is reduced to a fine pulp by means of 
water and a great number of steel knives, that revolve and 
cut it to atoms. 

The pulp is rolled into sheets and dried. All the colors 
have been destroyed, and the money is again mere paper, 
not thin and white as when it came from the Crane Mills, 
but heavy and grayish. 

Out of this macerated paper, buckets and other useful 
things are manufactured, while some of it is pressed into 
fancy articles to be sold as souvenirs. 





A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well where weary men might turn ; 

He walled it in and hung with care a ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil might 
drink. 


He passed again, and lo! the well by summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life be- 
side. 
—Charles Mackay 
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—The necessity for instruction in morals 
is receiving recognition from many sides 
in these days. The late Thomas D. Low- 
ther of Chicago, for instance, has left his 
estate to the city for such work. His will 
reads: ; 

“TI return to Chicago all I have derived 
from Chicago, and in doing so I am glad 
to be able to recognize the obligation that 
rests upon all good citizens to contribute, 
voluntarily, according to their means, tow- 
ard the moral education of the- people, 
which is most needed and is not provided 
through our taxation and public schools.” 


—At the St. Louis exposition special em- 
phasis is to be laid upon a comprehensive 
kindergarten exhibit. One of the most in- 
teresting features will be a modern kinder- 
garten in operation. This school will be 
under the direction of Supt. F. Louis Sol- 
dan of St. Louis. A corps of skilled kin- 
dergartners will give daily instruction to 
classes of children from St. Louis homes. 
Every feature of kindergarten work is to 
be shown, and the school will be open to 
visitors at all times. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and other 
cities, where well-organized kindergarten 
systems are in operation, will contribute 
valuable exhibits to this department. 


—The public schools of Chicago will be 
organized into miniature national, state, 
and municipal governments, if plans under 
consideration by Supt. Edwin G. Cooley 
are carried out. The plan contemplates 
the election af a national house of repre- 
sentatives from the grammar schools, con- 
sidered as separate states, and the election 
of senators from the high schools. Each 
elementary school will send one national 
representative to the congress, and eacli 
high school will send several senators—one 
or two from each year’s class. The state 
and city governments will be formed in 
mach the same way. The president and 
all officers of the different branches of gov- 
ernment will be elected by the Australian 
ballet system, and in every detail the 
machinery of the national government will 
be copied. The little government will be 
founded upon the principles of co-education 
and equal suffrage.— Ez. 
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Is a high-grade teachers’ agency. It is 
always in need of good grade teachers. 


G, PARK PRESSEY, Manager Boston Office 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. POSTER, Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 


FISHER ™cz=®* ACENCY 
A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


SYRACUSE TEACHER’S AGENCY |America’s Leading Correspondence School 


200 teachers wanted for public and private Our Drill courses prepare for kindergarten 

AGENCY School Vacancies. Salaries $400 to $1600. sCHOCL and teachers’ Examinations 60, stu- 

OF Noah “een ig Ph.D, Manager, 22 The THAT dents Syracuse Correspondence School, 
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POSITION Ss now ready for YOU. We have calls every week in the year for Kindergarten, Primary, 

Grammar, en; Assistants, Superintendents, Supervisors, Teachers of Drawing, 


Music, Training Class, Art, Language (French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek), 
Manual Training, Matrons, Domestic Science (Cooking, Sewing, Ww 
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THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FisK THRACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


04 Seventh St., Portiand. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 


525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
913 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear —_ several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. flices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE “ “ic0°e: 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their srarents 3 also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. CG. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for19th Year Book 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855- 
SCHERMERHORN ee 


Joun C. RockweE.yi, Manager. 
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Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We 
deal with School Officials direct. Our terms are 
reasonable; membership fee not necessary. Now 
is the time to enroll. Write to-day for few Manual. 


1420 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA 





BUREAU 
Recommends college and norma! 


~ Pratt Teachers’ Agency sii ssi 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth eo New York. 
CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


M. H. LEWIS, A. M.. Manager 
224 - 228 Wabash Ave. 





We had the past year many more applications from 
School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 


Chicago grade, special, and college positions, than available 
Agency Manual and Forms candidates. Enroll now and get in line for December 
FREe vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 





* 1. Admits to membership only the better class of teachers — registra- 
Minnea olis tion fee returned to others at once. 
3. Returns fee if unable to place members by Septemher. 
3. Makes specialty of cing teachers in Middie States, and in the 
T ache rs’ West. Largest salaries there. 
e bd 4. Has numerous calls to fill positions now and for next year—must 


have first class teachers for these positions. 
Agency . . 


5. Is conducted by exnerienced educators. 
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The Editor’s Page 


May 


“ Sing for the winter is over, 
Sing for the coming of spring, 
For the showers and flowers and beautiful hours, 
And the flash of the robin’s wing.” 

There is so much to sing about in May, so much to re- 
joice over, to revel in, that if the spirit is tuned to the joyous 
key the days are not long enough. If May had_ only 
the apple blossoms for its beauty-dower, it would be glory 
enough for one month. The teacher who is too tired, too 
anxious, too hurried, or too material to thrill to the May 
joys, is unconsciously robbing her children of that which 
may be more to them in after life than anything else she 
could bestow. That which can feed the soul when life 
presses heavily is so immeasurably greater in importance 
than the per cents teachers slave, and well-nigh die for. 
** But we have to think of per cents whether we want to or 
not.”” Yes, 1 know. But the kind of May teaching I mean 
does not interfere with per cents. It only makes them 
easier, if we must have them, as music makes marching 
easier for the tired soldier. 

The birds? That which I have given you this month in 
the bird teaching and drawing has seemed to me the very 
best help that a teacher could have in the narrow space of 
an educational paper. Everything given here can be easily 
reproduced upon the board. But after all the measure of 
success must depend upon the sfirit of the teacher. The 
bird in the heart must sing first, you know. 





Memorial Day 


Don’t, don’t “celebrate” it. Recognize and honor it 
without distracting exercises. I have not provided any 
song for Memorial Day for chfldren to be drilled in. 
Nothing you would do would so mar the sentiment of the 
day as to drill in preparation for it. A teacher never 
reveals her fineness and feeling more than by the way she 
impresses Memorial Day upon the little children. 


« 





Books 


Some books, besides text-books and books on pedagogy 
or management, are indispensable to the ‘teacher. I have a 
score of books I should catch if the house was burning, and 
not one of them tells how to teach a school or to edit a 
paper. Some books are necessary to rescue the soul from 
starvation. .The teacher who has mof such books to fall 
back upon misses an inspiration for her work that can not 
be supplied by an elaborate professional library. How many 
such books do you own? It is really not a question of 
“affording ” them— but of how much you are willing to 
sacrifice other things to get them. I know that good public 
libraries can supply much, but the owning of a book is a 
distinct part of the benefit of it. 





Our Round Table 


You are doing well, teachers, in answering questions, but 
condense your replies, please, to the utmost limit and yet be 
clear. One smal] page isn’t half room enough for the 
matter I am receiving for this department. Don’t answer 
more than two questions at one time—one is better.. This 
page offers neither money nor glory, but a beautiful chance 
to help others, 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





“Directions for Collectors of American Basketry ’’ is the 
title of a valuable, fully illustrated pamphlet on Basketry, 
issued by Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Can 
be obtained free on application. 





Lohengrin 


Does anybody, smile at the unsuitableness of wis story of 
the Swan Knight in a journal for primary teachers? Not at 
all. If all the myths with which the children have been be- 
fogged and smothered were as clean and beautiful as this, 
there would be much less cause for anxiety as to the after 
effect upon their impressionable natures. The teacher who 
knows how to tell this story to the children will make a 
brave knight of every boy and a devout Elsa of every little 
girl, And the child whose imagination has been fed 
upon the silvery tones of the rosary bell, and the mystic 
song of the snowy swan, will turn with disgust from the 
coarse strain and the unsavory talk of the street. There is 
always a dread and a danger in giving such stories as these, 
lest some teacher may tell them in a commonplace way. 
Better not touch this one at all, than denude it of its charm. 
Rose petals cannot be handled like jack-knives. 





The Sandpiper 


This is a song to be memorized by every little tot. It is 
not only beautiful as a poem, but there is all the theology 
one needs for a lifetime in the closing lines : 

“ For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and 1?” 

After the bird has been made familiar to the children, its 
home-place and habits talked about, then paint the word- 
picture of the author flitting across the beach at Appledore 
under the black clouds of a threatening storm, with this 
fearless little companion uttering “ his sweet and mournful 
cry.” The children will be all ready to understand and 
love one of the best poems Celia Thaxter ever wrote. I 
have given it in this number, that you may have it ready at 
hand for use. One verse a day, or even half a verse will 
sink into a child’s memory for a lifetime. 





Please 


read “‘ Consistency in Wearing Bird Ornaments,” and “ The 
White Heron Tragedy,” on page 241, before you order your 
spring millinery. 





Mother Cow and Baby 


It seems well ‘nigh incredible that there are children in 
our city schools who do not know the size of a cow, and 
very many more who have never seen a cow and calf to- 
gether. But those benevolent people who have to do with 
these children in their vacation experiences, tell us of their 
unsuspected ignorance with regard to domestic animals. I 
have had the cow and calf outlined in squares for this num- 
ber that every teacher can put it on the board for the 
children to copy. Don’t fail to give a correct idea of the 
relative size of the cow to other domestic animals. And what 
nature talks and language lessons it opens '.p to teachers! 
The horse and colt will fqjlow in June. 





Colored Pictures of Birds 


Send to The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., for the 
beautiful colored pictures of birds. They are wonderfully 
delicate and accurate. It will be like bringing so many rain- 
bowsinto your roém to have them in bird study. Twocents 
each in lots of thirteen or more. 
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“What do we. live for if it is not to 
make life less difficuit to each other?” 
— GEoRGE ELIorT. 


- TEACHER’S life is full of trials, and 
A there are constant annoyances which irri- 
tate, provoke and worry a teacher. In 

the schools where 


AMERICAN 


Dixon’s Geapuite Pencils 


are used these trials are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the teacher’s lot is certainly a happy 
one. Let us prove it by sending you some 
samples, which we will do if you will send us 
16c. in stamps and tell us where you teach. 


' JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





c; Y Js SPECTACLES = Send for cra log. 


Will bring you, on trial, 
thirteen weeks, the Path- 
finder, the old relia- 

ee Die na tional news re 
“view. Tis is paper po you every week 
all the important news of the worid, stated clearly 
and without bias. Itis the only news review that is 
truly comprehensive, and at the same time it is not 
led or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the 
chaff. It is a time saver for all busy people, In pur- 
pose it is high-toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a 
protest against sensational journalism. It takes the 
ieee of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it 
and you would not be without it for many times its 


cost— $1. coat. — r. Address 
PAT FINDER, Washington, D.C. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
Kindergarten Normal School 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Will Open June 13 and Close June 24, 
Special attention given to the following eubjects :— 
ndergarten meth: ds applied to public school work, 
Primary methods, Sight-singing and Drawing as used 
in the various grades. 
Write for information. r ° 


ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 








GREAT COMBINATION 


American Education 


One of the best educational magazines in 
the country. 
Subscription Price, $1.00. 


AND 


Any Two of the Following 


FOR TWO DOLLARS 
Success, $1.00 The Pilgrim, $1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00 

Birds and Nature, $1.50 

The Little Chronicle, $1.50 


Dutton’s School Management,$1.00 


Just published by Scribners’. Avhelp and 
an. inspiration to the twentieth century 
teacher. 


Laughlin Fountain Pen, $1.00 


Does as good work as any three dollar pen. 
Send your order to-day to 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


81 Chapel Street, Albany, N, Y. 
This offer may be withdrawn after May 30, 

















THE OALL OF NATURE 
WICKLIFFE GRAY 


When the sweetness of new life is in the 
air—when soft heralds again declare the 
reign of beauty—when blushing rosebuds, 
now weeping in the morning dew, now 
coquetting in the sunlight, make love to 
every neighboring thing—when the squir- 
rel peeks with wistful eyes from his kuot- 
hole in the old oak—when the rabbit 
springs lightly over the heath in search of 
safety or some new bed of tender roots or 
grasses—when coveys of scuttling young 
quail whirr through the underbrush at the 
stranger’s approach—when the eyeless 
mole again begins his burrowing under the 
light turf after the frozen hardness of 
winter — when the beetles hum and the 
crickets chirp an anthem for the dying 
day—when the rain-frog croaks his warn- 
ing from the sycamore—when ten thou- 
sand gauze-winged gnats swarm with 
terpsichorean intricacies above the open 
pond-lilies—when the fields are teeming 
with every green ‘thing—when the oak, in 
the evening breeze, gossips with his neigh 
bor, the elm, and the sycamore, proud of 
his blondness, flirts with a delicate silver 
maple across the way—when the birds are 
mating and nesting, some jubilant over 
the brood unborn, some with the cares of 
paternity, urging baby wings to fly—when 
the dove-cote gives forth subdued melody, 
indicative of the honeymoon within— 

It is then that Nature calls me; bids me 
leave hot and dusty and stifling city streets 
to learn from her the secret of perennial 
youth. And the purple twilight often finds 
me in the depths of a shaded lane that I 
know of. Before and behind it is an ever 
narrowing wedge of air. Through the far- 
off aperture of one end I catch a glimpse of 
blue sky, and a weather-beaten fence 
shielding a field of half-grown grain. I 
look the other way, and the road slips out 
of sightin a bend. On either side green 
walls, half light, half shadow, like gullied 
cliffs, murmur joyously under the zephyr’s 
caress. For the time I lose wonder of 
these works, and know only unthinking 
rest and peace. And again my fancy riots. 

On these simple journeyings I would not 
be alone. Be my chosen companion inani- 
mate, a Thing, what care [ for that? My 
fancy may endow it with ail the attributes 
of mind, with all the virtues that man 
knows and does not practice. 

When Nature’s call becomes stronger 
than that of man my wheel is my inani- 
mate companion. To it, in the silence of 
the leaf-roofed lane, I may confide my 
fancies and my woes. It has brought me 
here, fast and slow, with satyr-like re- 
sponsiveness to my effurtse And who will 
look askance when I pat the leathern seat 
in token of appreciation? Or when my 
eyes dwell with the admiration of a lover 
on its nice proportions, its straight lines, 
its curves and anzles, its tubes, thick here, 
there thin, its delicate tracings of gold and 
blue upon a ground of black? 

If there be one to look askance, let him. 
Heis but pessimistic or ignorant. Does he 
know that this breadth aud depth of lung, 
these broad limbs and strong, this sparkling 
eye and ruddy cheek, this springy step, 
and withal, this capacity for enjoyment, 
were born of my very good friend, the 
wheel? Does he know what hidden 
pleasures I find, what things my fancy 
may create, as I ramble on my twentieth 
century steed? 

And there is another companion to lean 
beside me on the soft green turf, for all 
the world a woodland nymph in form and 
face. And reading the lights and shadows, 
the depths and shallows, of two dark eyes 
that trust me, I know the secret of Na- 
ture’s call and of Life. They are one—the 
harmony of all animate things. And again 
I fondle my bicycle, flecking here and there 
a speck of dust. For did it not teach me 
the beauties of this hard, smooth lane, and 
bring to me this yielding turf where I won 
the prize that mankind seeks from prattling 
childhood to palsied age—a heart? 








College 


Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses | 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 


Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day, 
HOME > eee ~ =7 SCHOOL 
Department 3 Springfield. Mass, 
PLAY Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand? 
Books, Games, Drills, etc. Catalog Free. 
T. & DENISON, Pub.' Dept, 63, Chieage. 


CRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular yee in America to-day, taught 
in more business and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ag A = demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


“‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., Fe a ee ts 


We Carry-a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 

Send for our New Catalog 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
521 West 60th Street, Chicago, III. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educational Inter- 
ests of Northern New England 


Write for Sample Copy 
50 Cents per Year 



























































MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


School Supplies and School Printing 
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Songs and Recitations 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


The May-Queen 


(An exercise intended tor an entire'class) 

(This month I have prepared a little play which may be 
used in any primary school-room, utilizing every child in 
the class. The play may be given without any accessories 
except the May-pole, but the teacher will find that the 
slight extra work of preparing caps for the daisies and 
wings for the butterflies will more than pay for itself in the 
pleasure the children take in the effect. Simple as it is, the 
exercise will be exceedingly pretty if the proper costumes 
are used. The queen’s chair or throne should be placed 
against the front of the May-pole, and may be decorated 
with leaves and flowers. Twelve ribbons or strips of cam- 
bric. should hang from the top of the pole, one of each 
of the following colors: scarlet, white, pink, green, delicate 
blue, gold, Orange, lavender, olive, violet, rose, and red. 
Twelve little ladies-in-waiting are selected to wind and un- 
wind these ribbons, six marching one way and six the other. 
If each child wears a dress, or even a cap and scarf of the 
same color as her ribbon, the effect will be charming. The 
herald should be dressed in pale green, if possible, with sil- 
ver fringe or trimmings of silver tinsel. By waiting until the 
end of the month the teacher will be able to obtain more 
flowers, which should be used in profusion for wreaths and 
decoration. A. W. W.) 


(Queen and her ladies-in-waiting enter. The latter escort 
the queen to her throne.) 


Ladtes, (in concert) 


We have chosen this dear little playmate, 
To be our Queen of the May, 

We’ve invited the birds and the flowers 
To join her court to-day. 

The May-pole now is waiting, 
A crown of roses, too, 

And now, O Queen ! O dainty Queen ! 
We bow the knee to you. 


Herald (entering) 


Your Majesty, the birds are here, 
Your pleasure they would know. 
Six little representatives 
All singing sweet and low. 


Birds (entering with wings outspread) 
(Sing to tune of “ Yankee Doodle ’”’) 


From the forest we have come, 
And from the hills and valleys, 
And one little sparrow brown 
Has left the city alleys. 
We’re the birds, the merry birds, 
So full of mirth and gladness, 
And we always do our best 
To banish care and sadness. 


Chorus 
Singing, singing, singing now, 
We would know your pleasure. 
Shall we linger with you here 
And sing a merry measure ? 
Queen 
I’m glad indeed to have you here, 
I hope you'll tarry long, 
I'd like to ask you, if I may, 
The meaning of each ‘song. ’ 
Robin L 
Do you want to know why I sing so loud? 
Just listen a bit to me. 
My mate and I have a wee brown nest 
In the blossoming orchard tree ; 
And four blue eggs are under her breast, 
As blue as the springtime sky ; 
Twit! twit! twee! twee! those eggs will be 
Real baby dirds by and by. 
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Bluebird 
The robin sings of his tiny nest, 
And I must sing of mine. 
It's in the hollow of a tree 
Beneath a climbing vine. 
Of palest blue are the eggs within, 
And my little mate sits there. 
’Twill not be long before new songs 
Shall fill the fragrant air. 
Thrush 
My tender song rings sweet and pure 
Within the forest’s hush ; 
You’d seek in vain to find me there, 
For I’m a timid thrush. 
But when the sky is red with dawn, 
Or in the twilight dim, 
No one who hears can e’er forget 
The music of my hymn. 


Bobolink 
I’ve just arrived from the sunny south, 
And haven’t had.time to think, 
I don’t know where I’ll build my nest, 
I'm a jolly bobolink. 
I sing all day, the world’s so gay, 
The sky’s so blue and fair. 
Let’s all be happy, happy now, 
There’s gladness everywhere ! 
Crow - 
Not much music in my song! 
I’m a noisy crow ; 
But I’m glad to be alive 
And I'll tell you so. 
Soon be time for planting corn, 
And there isn’t any law 
To keep a crow from stealing then, 
So caw! caw! caw! 


Sparrow 
I’m nothing but a sparrow brown, 
A busy life have I. 
I’m not afraid: of anything 
As through the streets I fly. 
My home is in an alley old, 
Amid the city’s roar, 
But I’m a cheerful little bird 
And twitter at each door. 
Birds (sing) 
Let the merry chorus ring 
With eager jubilation, 
We will linger with you here, 
And watch your coronation. 
Then we'll stretch our joyous wings, 
And homeward haste in gladness, 
Ev’ry bird in springtime sings 
To banish care and sadness. 


Chorus 


Singing, singing, singing now, 
Here we wait your pleasure, 
Honor to the Queen of May 
We sing in merry measure. 
Herald 
Dear Queen, more guests are at the door. 
Upon the gentle breeze, 
If you will listen you may hear 
The humming of the bees. 


Bees (entering and singing to the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne’) 
We're flying, flying, flying fast, 
With merry buzz and hum, 
From clover fields and meadows wide 
The busy bees have come. 
We’ve hovered o’er the fragrant flowers 
In gardens old and gay, 
But now we gather with delight 
This merry morn of May. 


May, 1904 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOOIATION 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
WInNoNA, MINN., March 21, 1904 

The Executive Committee had hoped to be 
able to make full announcements at this date 
of railroad rates and ticket conditions for the 
8t. Louis Convention as well as of all loca) 
arrangements; but the Central Passenger 
Association, through whose territory most of 
our members must travel, will not make 
announcement of rates until after their meet 
ing on the 24th of March. Local arrangements 
will depend on the time limit of tickets which 
it is expected will be not less than fifteen days. 

The Committee has secured two valuable 
concessions for enrolled members: The Inside 
Inn, the only hotel within the Exposition 
grounds, will be the Association headquarters. 
The management has agreed to grant acon- 
cession of fifty cents per day, American plan, 
to enrolled members to the extent of 1,500 
rooms (two persons inaroom). This will in- 
aure accommodations for 3,000 persons at $2.50 
per day, American plan, without bath, or $4.00 
per day with bath. 

The Local Committee expects to secure 
special rates to enrolled members at various 
hotels near the grounds, and in private homes 
in that section of the city. 

It is expected that the various state head- 
quarters will be in their respective state 
buildings on the Exposition grounds, which 
are nearly all located on the Plateau of States 
near the Inside Inn. 

The Exposition authorities will grant such 
concessions on admissions to enrolled mem- 
bers that the annual membership fee ($2.00) 
and also a coupon book of ten admissions to 
the Exposition ($5.00) will both be supplied 
at the time of registration for $5.00. All mect- 
ings will be held within the Exposition ground. 

The following preliminary programs are 
announced by the respective presidents. Com- 
plete and revised programs will appear in the 
Official Bulletin to be issued at an early date. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
Tuesday, June 28. 

Joint Meeting with Kindergarten 
ment. 

The Relation of the Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary School as Shown in their Exhibits. 

a From the Kindergarten Standpoint—Miss 
Patty Hill, Louisville, Ky. 

6 From the Elementary School—Charles B. 
Gilbert, New York City. 

Discussion —~Three minute speeches from 
many leading kindergartners and teachers rep- 
cesenting prominent state and city exhibits. 
Thursday, June 30. 

The Natural Activities of Children as Deter- 
mining the Industries in Early Education— 
Miss Sarah C. Brooks, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion—G, Stanley Hall, Worcester, 
Mass.; Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Avenue of Language Expression in the Ele- 
mentary School—Percival Chubbs. 

Discussion—Mrs. Ella F. Young, Chicago, I1.; 
F. W. Cooley, Evansville, Ind. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 

Tuesday, June 28. 

General Topic — Methods of Scientific Child 
Study. 

Distribution of a printed paper by Will 8. 
Monroe, describing the different types of chili 
study, with directions as to where exhibits of 
the same are to be found. 

Laboratory Tests as a Means of Child Study. 

The Questionnaire in the Stady of Children. 

A General Critique of Child Study Methods. 

Problems yet to be solved and Modes of 
Attack. 

Philippine and American Children Com- 
pared. 

Thursday, June 30. 


General Topic—Practical Child Study. 

Diagnosis of Capacities and Defects of Chil- 
dren. ; 

Modes of Dea’:ag with Exceptional Children. 

After the reading of these papers the section 
will divide into round tables to discuss the 
following topi:s: 

Che Study of Children in the Kindergarten. 

Tne Study of Children in the Grades. 

The Study of bh School Pupils 


Depar - 


The Teaching of Child Study in the Normal 
Schools and U 


niversities. 


NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Wants high-grade teachers for high-grade 
schools. No commission. 


For application form, address WM. E. DRAKE, President. 





‘‘The Proper way to learn how to draw is to draw”’ 


Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 


ORGANIZED IN 1902 
Five complete courses are offered: 


THE PRIMARY COURSE IN FREE HAND DRAWING 
THE STANDARD COURSE IN FREE HAND DRAWING 
THE COURSE IN WATER COLORS 

THE COURSE IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 

THE COURSE IN CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


In all of these courses, the beginning will be 
at the lowest round of the ladder, and each 
lesson simple and direct, giving ample time, 
through practice, to overcome each difficulty 
presented. There will be no hurry or worry, 
but clear, practical work; full of suggestion and 
helpfulness. 

Arrangements can be made to complete the 
courses, begun in the session, through corre- 
spondence, ; 

A certificate will be given on the satisfactory 
completion of any of the above courses, and 
on the completion of all of them a diploma 
that will indicate ability to take charge of a 





High School, College, or City Department of 
Drawing. 

The place of meeting will be Chicago, IIL, 
July 18, 1904, and will continue in session two 
weeks, including Saturdays. Twelve days in all. 

The school and all work is under the personal 
direction of D. R. Augsburg, author of “Augs- 
burg’s Drawing,” and Director of Drawing in 
the Oakland, Cal, Public Schools. 

The tuition is $10.00, payable in advance. 

The above tuition will include all courses in 
drawing, all necessary material, including paper, 
pencils, and water colors. There are no extras, 
and no restrictions as to the amount of work. 


Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the Business Manager, 


Mr. E. S. SMITH, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





SEND US 25 CENTS AND WE 
WILL SEND YOU $25.00 


If vour interest is aroused. This is it. 


flowers we have been annually reducing 


For five years in this land of fruits and 


Tons and Tons of Lemons 


all fresh, clean and ripe, to a toilet cream of delightful fragrance and worth, 
called CREAM OF LEMON. We have never used anything but lemons for 


this elegant toilet preparation and never will. 


There is not a drug store in all 


Southern California but that sells it and recommends it. 
MADAME MODJESKA says of it: — 


“I thank you very much for the Cream of Lemon sent me. [I 
have used it for some time, and fiid it very useful for cleansing and 


softening the skin. 


I can recommend it ts everybody.” 


You can have no idea how covling, cleansing and refreshing it is till you try it. 


It heals Sunburn, Pimples, Poison Oak, Prickly Heat. 
After shaving it is a perfect and unique blessing. 


and Blackheads. 


R-moves Tan, Freckles 
It will 


absolutely stop dandruff. As a substitute for toilet soap it is perfect, removing 


all stain and dirt and leaving the skin smooth as velvet. 


Isn’t it worth trying? 


We have $25.00 for you 


If you will introduce it to your friends. 
test it carefully. Remember it’s absolutely pure. 

Once you try it you will ever be its friend. 
Don’t be afraid to trust us. 


to hide the grease smell. 
earn $25.00 with ease. 
the goods. 


We refer to any bank in Los Angeles. 
whether you act for us in your community or not. 


Send for a tube of it (25 cents) and 
No grease. No fancy odors 
You can 
We absolutely guarantee 
Get the sample tube anyhow, 
Address 


California Cream of Lemon Co. 





LOS ANCELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Ladies-in-waiting. 
while herald places the crown of roses on the Queen's head.) oO! 





May, 1904 


Herald 
Fair Queen, a crowd of daisies white. 
Are tripping on their way, 
They, too, would join the other guests 
And hail the Queen of May. 
Queen (rising as daisies enter) 
Now welcome, gentle daisies fair, 
In caps of white and gold, 
Your errand to my royal court 
My herald here has told. 
I’ve often watched you in the fields, 
Now will you tell me, pray, 
When you are dancing in the wind 
What merry game you play? 


(Queen stands, while the little ladies circle around her 
winding the May-pole, and singing to the tune of “ Rig-a-jig- 
Jig” the stanza below.) 
We weave the ribbons in and out. 
Tra la la la la la lala! 
We circle gayly all about, 
Tra la la la la la! 
All hail the Queen, the Queen of May ! 
Tra la la la la la la la! 
For her we wind the May-pole gay. 
Tra la la la la la! 
( The braiding finished, the children wait a minute before 
beginning to unwind the ribbons. Sing.) 
And now we'll weave a fairy bower, 
Tra la la la la la la la! 
Where she may spend a happy hour. 
Tra la la la la la! 
All hail the Queen, the Queen of May ! 
Tra la la Ja la la lala! 
And may her life be sweet and gay, 
Tra la la la la la! 


(When the ribbons are unwound, let them be held like a canopy above 
the Queen’s head, forming a pretty closing tableau.) 


Daisy Song 
(Arrn—‘ Lightly Row”) 

To and fro, to and fro, 
Daisies bow and curtsey low, 
Dance and play, swing and sway, 
In the fields of May. 
White and gold so fair to see, 
Tripping, tripping, gay and free, 
Dancing here, dancing there, 


Daisies everywhere. In Blossom Time 


To and fro, to and fro, 
Little winds a message blow, 
Daisies dear as they hear 


ee. W. Wray Gro. W. WILMOT 


9 e©ty: o—%4 





RY A ee _—}—— 
Spread it far and near. H b- a ——=K- =o aS 3 Ce —- fae a = 
“ Spring is here and all is well,” ee a waa ee Fevacoes — : 
That’s the secret daisies tell, p 1. Soft - ly ehcie the or - chardaisles The lit - tle 


While the winds softly blow mf2z. To and fro a-mongthe boughs The bu - sy 
Daisies whisper low. mf 3. Un- der-neath the branch-es old, With hap - py 


Freee ee ee ee 
v 


Hi 
erala yg now the latest guests are here 


With shining silken wings. 
The butterflies are fluttering in, 











Oh, see the pretty things ! winds are blow - ing. Some-thing flut - ters 
Butterflies (enter by twos and threes) ' ¥ are go - ing. Buz-zing in’ the 
(Arr—** Suwanee River”) es glow - ing, The chil-dren hold their 
Now while the air is full of music, ? ows 
Through sunny hours, gene: rs . = = == te int a FE] 
In all the fields we softly hover — —_t=—_te— 
Over the nodding flowers. in the air, I think i must be snow - ing. 


Gayly we fly and flutter lightly, 
On wings of white, 

Pink, yellow, brown, and shining silver CHORUS 
Here in the sunshine bright. ra 56 ‘= = ao ee le 

(Lach taking hold of her own ribbor, } Ts pe 2 


sun-shine warm They nev-er _mind this snow - ing. 
ea- ger hands Tocatch the blos-som “snow -ing. ” 


= 


ea = x 
fet —G 


b- — —8 fe S— 


i ht blos-som snow! 








the snow, the 
Now all the guests are here at last ; 
The flowers and the bees, F 
The birds and butterflies so fair - 
That love the wandering breeze. 





a 


[EEE 
a i a op === _ = sisf ote 
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Fall-ing from the if cktatinde ¥ in the balmy breeze, 





And so, dear Queen, we crown you now, 
; Peet we ee —-A——,.<—-r— 
Beneath the May-pole gay, ee PEE ai lef ee fe me oer 5° a= || 
All honor, honor to our Queen, ——s— to re 





Our dainty Queen of May! 


Pink and white,a dain-ty sight, The Sette tee blossom snow! 











CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat 
and influenza. It does not contain ———- ‘morphine, nor by New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 ¢ : 
& Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. a 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 3 


Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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NOTES 
A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY 


A ‘* sound mind in a sound body” is the 
chief desire of most people to-day. Cer- 
tainly it is the prime requisite for any kind 
of success in life. There is only one way, 
however, to gain this coveted end, and that 
is by taking plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise. Few people in this busy world get 
enough of either, and anything, therefore, 
that will induce them to steal or make time 
for outdoor exercise is a public blessing. 
Perhaps nothing has been so successful in 
this respect as the bicycle. Not even golf 
has induced so many people to leave desk 
and office and live outof doors. It enables 
them to take healthful and vigorous-exer- 
cise and roam over a great deal of country 
at a very small expenditure of time or 
money. It induces many a man or woman 
who is tied to a desk all day to desert 
trolley cars or train, and thus counteract 
the evil effects of a sedentary life. No 
class of people needs this tonic so much as 
the teacher, and the wheel will give him 
more of the right kind of exercise in a 


limited time than any other means. Presi- 
dent Eliot says, ‘‘ I find bicycling an agree- 
able and wholesome form of exercise. We 
can get fresher air and see more of the 
country in a given number of minutes on 
our wheels than we could in walking. The 
bicycle is nota plaything, which may or may 
not be in fashion, but a useful mechanism 
of high and permanent value.” The wheel 
has a very definite service to perform for 
all sorts and conditions of workers, fron 
the college president to the humblest coun- 
try school teacher. 


— Dedication of Illinois Monument, 
Shiloh Battlefield, Tenn., May 17 and 18, 
1904. For this occasion the Chicago Great 
Western Railway will on the 14, 15, and 16 
sell round trip tickets to Cairo, Ill., or 
‘Paducah, Ky., at the rate of one fare, good 
returning until May 23. For further in- 
formation apply to L. C. Rains, General 
Agent, Cor. Nicolett Avenue & Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis. 


—Prof. Dr. W. Rein of Jena, Germany, 
one of the most distinguished pedagogues 
in Europe, will arrive in the United States 
the latter part of August. Besides attend- 
irig the International Congresses in St. 
Louis, he has accepted an invitation to 
lecture during the month of September 
The arrangements for Professor Rein’s 
lecture trip are made by Miss Amalie Nix, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
to whom apply for further information. 


—New uses are being found for the 
lemon. According to recent reports of the 
Medical Fraternity, lemon juice is believed 
to kill typhoid as well as pneumonia germs, 
and it has long been known that as a deter- 
gent or cleansing agent the lemon has no 
peer. A California concern has succeeded 
in reducing fresh, ripe lemons into a 
creamy pulp, sold in collapsible tubes as 
“Cream of Lemon,” and which is used as a 
substitute for toilet soap with marked cool- 
ing effect on the cuticle of the face and 
hands, leaving it smooth as velvet. This 
cream is also said to cure sunburn, tan, 
frost-bites, and many forms of skin erup- 
tions. 


—Murray’s Charcoal Tablets are not a 
patent medicine. They are merely pow- 
dered willow charcoal in tablet form, and 
will absorb injurious gases which form in 
the stomach. They will also sweeten the 
breath after drinking, smoking, or eating 
odorous vegetables. Charcoal is not a 
drag, one cannot consume enough of it to 
produce injurious effects, and Murray’s 
Charcoal Tablets are the best form in 
which to employ it. 


Office Am. Educational Co. 


APPLICATIONS WRITTEN FOR YOU 


Are you nervous about addressing Boards and Superintend- 





ents? Send us facts about yourself, position you apply for, 25c. 
silver, and we will send necessary application hand written. 
Have written hundreds. 


Any succeeding letters at same rate. 
W. N. WELLS, 
315 Dearborn St., 
CuicaGo, IL. 


Address, 








SEASHORE, LAKE “id MOUNTAIN Resaris 


of EASTERN « NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND“: MARITIME PROVINCES 


Jortfolios: 


NEW ENGLAND 
LAKES 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF 
NEW LNGLAND 
PICTURESOUI 
NEW ENGLAND 
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{ SENT-ON RECEIPT OF 6° FOR EACH 
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MOUNTAIN 
RY. SCENERY 
PUL 
OBSERVATION C N 
CARS on day- 
light trains 





Run Daily Between 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY and OGDEN 








Panoramic Views, Descriptive 
Pamphlets, etc., sent free upon 
oA: application to $3 $8 $2 
em | C- H. Speers, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t., Denver, Colo, 




















BEFORE 





228 Wabasn Ave. 


CLOSING 
Why not let the children present the School with a small 
Library? It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy 
the undertaking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 
100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 


School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. 
move forward in the way of good reading. 


It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 


MinniE E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
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Little Folks of Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizziz S. WHITTUM 

Mexico 
i Little boys and girls, do you see 
me with my pony? His name is Favo. 
I love my pony dearly, and he loves me. 
He understands just what I tell him to 
do when we are riding, and he always 

obeys me in an instant. 





2 My father gave Favo to me on my 
birthday, when I was three years old. 
Favo was only a baby pony then, but he 
soon grew big and strong. I learned to 
ride when I was a very little boy, and 
now my pony and I can go like the wind. 





3 Favo and I go on a long ride 
nearly every day. We go early in the 
morning. My little sister Carmen often 
goes to ride with me. 





4 ‘I have several brothers and sisters. 
Carmen is next younger than I, and she 
and I play together most of the time. 
She’s a dear little thing, and pretty as 
she can be. 


5 Her hair is black, and she has 
lovely, big, black eyes, and rosy cheeks. 
Her hands and feet are very small and 
dainty. She’s always good-natured and 
happy. 

6 Carmen rides on her burro. He 
cannot go as fast as my pony can, but he 
is very kind and patient. Carmen loves 
him as well as Ido Favo. The burro is 
not much larger than a very large dog. 
His name is Dulce. 











7 We like to ride way out into the 
country among the beautiful butter-flies, 
the birds, and the flowers. Where we 
live, the birds sing, and the flowers bloom 
all the year; for our home is in the 


sunny land of Mexico. We are Mexican 
little folks. 
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10 -Can you throw a lasso so as to 
catch an animal with it? Do you know 
what.a lasso is? It is a long rope, witha 
noose in one end. 





11 I learned to throw a lasso when I 
was a tiny little boy. I tried first to 
catch the dog and cat with the lasso, 
when they were running. 


12 My little dog Ponce did not like 
to be caught. As soon as he saw me 
take a rope he would hide; but our big 
dog Pedro would sit perfectly still, and 
not run at all. That spoiled all the fun. 











13 When I was a little older, I prac- 
ticed on the burros and the ponies. 
When there was nothing else to catch, 
my brothers and I would lasso each 
other. 





14. Now I can throw a lasso when I 
am riding my pony, and catch an animal 
that is running at full speed. 





15 Gentlemen in Mexico ride horse- 
back a great deal. You should see my 
father’s handsome black horse, and the 
elegant suit he wears when he rides. 





16 His suit is a pair of trousers and 
a short jacket made of dark blue cloth. 
The trousers have rows of silver buttons 
up and down the outside seams. 








17 His jacket is embroidered with 
silver thread, and trimmed with large 
silver buttons. He has large spurs made 
of silver fastened to his boots. 





18 His hat is very fine. He calls it 
a sombrero. It is made of gray felt. It 
has a tall crown, and a very wide brim. 





19 The brim of the hat is trimmed 
with silver braid, and a large silver cord 
is wound around the crown. There are 


heavy silver tassels at the end of the 
cord. 





8 I haven’t told you my name? Well, 
I had forgotten all about it. My name 
is Faustino, but most everybody calls me 
Tino. Now you know my name, and I 
will tell you some more about my pony. 





I can reach down from my saddle 
when I am riding fast, and pick up things 
from the ground, without stopping my 
pony at all. Can you do that, little boys? 





20 Father carries his serape thrown 
across the front of the saddle, when he 
does not need to wear it. 





21 The serape is a long, narrow, 
woolen blanket. It is red, with black 
figures in it, and is trimmed with silver 
fringe across the ends. Father wears the 


serape around his shoulders when it is 
cold. 
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THE SOHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNI- 
VERSITY OF OHICAGO 
Summer Quarter 
The Summer Session of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago 
will be held this year, for the first time, in 
its new building, which has been christened 
Emmons Blaine Hall. The school, there- 
fore, will be able to offer better opportuni- 
ties to its students than ever before. A 
comprehensive curriculum has been pre- 
pared with especial features designed for 
those who can spend conveniently but one 
quarter in the year, or less, in professional 
study. The program is so arranged that 
two days each week, Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, are to be devoted to field trips and 
other excursions of an educational nature, 
in connection with the work offered by the 

different departments. 

In addition to the liberal allowance of 
studies which each student is allowed to 
take, an extended course of lectures in the 
different departments, open and free to all, 
has been planned, with the purpose of giv- 
ing those interested a broad view of the 
school work as a whole. 

The departments of psychology, history, 
science, geography, mathematics, and the 
Arts are well equipped with apparatus and 
an abundance of illustrative material. Al- 
most every room is fitted with connections 
for a stereopticon and effective use is made 
of slides, twenty-five hundred in all, cover- 
ing an,extended range of subjects. The 
teachers are able to supplement these views 
with large photographs and other pictures 
of which the school owns about twenty- 
two thousand. A carefully selected library 
of about fourteen thousand volumes, housed 
in a large and well lighted room provided 
with reading tables, is at the service of the 
students. The museum is a working cen- 
ter for the entire institution. Its collec- 
tions are arranged so as to contribute 
effectively to the vivid presentation of 
many subjects. A large number of aqua- 


ria, insect cages, and other devices enable 
the student to preserve his collections alive 
for study. Meteorological phenomena are 
observed and data recorded by means of a 
standard set of United States Weather 
Bureau instruments mounted on the build- 
ing. 

The work in the Arts is exceptionally 
well provided for. The equipments for 
cooking, textiles, clay modeling (which in- 
cludes a large kiln for work in pottery), 
drawing and painting, and woodworkiug 
are ample, and the rooms, each designed 
for its special purpose, are large and well 
lighted. A camera obscura placed on top 
of the central tower of the building pro- 
jects a five-foot picture upon a screen in a 
dark room below. This is an aid in the 
study of the landscape in nature study, 
geography, and art. 

A model school representing different 
phases of elementary work will be open for 
observation free to all. It will be in ses- 
sion during the forenoon of each day. 

Special arrangements are being made 
for daily chorus singing under the direction 
of Miss Eleanor Smith, in connection with 
which the fine new organ lately installed 
in Mandel Hall will be used. { 

No effort is being spared, to make this 
the most profitable session of the school 
for students that, thus far, has been held. 
A very full syllabus of the courses, con- 
stituting somethiog of a hand-book for the 
student, has been prepared, which will be 
mailed upon application to the Dean of the 


SUMMER COURSE in MEDICAL MASSAGE 


Upon request of several School Teachers, we intend 
to form a Summer Course of Instruction in Medical 
Massage, Swedish Movements, Medical anid Ortho- 
pedic Gymnastics avd Electricity, t»startabou the 
middle of June; C 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
| WSWcample Bicycle. Write ior special $i7 


¥ aaoa me FoF 
1904 M 8-75 5 to$ 
Coaster pai H 


linieal experience given; Diy lo- Proof Tires and bes pm yee 





Books, 


TEACHERS freward, Gift, Sterit, 


Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfec t, 


Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, anes y 

Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Entertainment, School ee 

Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. 

A. J. FOUCH Co., 


ma: Particulars in our free booklet on Massage. 1908 & '03 Modeis 
Pennsylvania Orthopsdic Institute and Best Makes 7 to 2 
School of Mechano-Therapy (incorporated), 3 500 Second-Han 
1516 Green Stree’, Philadephia, All makes and es to 8 
Please-mention this Paper. good as new 
Great factory clearing = 
sj | JSactory cost. We Ship on Ap- 
eof wh } /tand al- 


Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, ' EARN A BIC ng orders 
Busy-Work, Report, umber, Alphabet, from a sample wheel furni: y us. Oat agents 
Com ition, Motto, History, Language, poe rhe. ms eee eae as =e once MOB) 

and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dial o nine ren eat to aeiee 





YOLE CO., Dept. 204k Chicago 


. PHOTOS & BUTTONS 


COPIED. Gold Pilate Brooch 
like cut (1 inch) only 35c., 2 same 





ress, 


WARREN, PA. 





cians. 


FAT PEOPLE REDUCED 25 POUNDS 


monthly by my guarantee home treatment. Purely 
vegetable and harmiess. No starving no wrinkles or 
discomfort. Purifies the blood and gives health, clear 
skin, and good figure. Endorsed by leading phyei- 
Write fur my new booklet telling all about it. 
Matied in plain sealed letter free. Write Mrs. A. L. 
STOCKHAM, 19 F Park Row, New York City. 


50c. Filled gold (10 yr guar ) $1 ) $1. 
Buttons 12¢. ea, 3 same face, 
25 cts. Photos, highest — 
at 25c. to $3.00 per Doz. legant 
work. Stamp Photos. Lockets, 
Watch Charms, Plain or Colored. Your photo re- 
turned uninjured. Fine Ills. Cat. free or with sam- 
p.e (our selection) 3c. Big mooeys to a. 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CoO.. 
Dept. P. A ng Ruffalo, N. 
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TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


FOR THE SPRING 


Fairyland of Flowers 


As for its usefulness, Prof. Chas. B. Scott, the eminent science teacher, writes : 


‘I know from my experience with teachers, that it is just what most teachers 





need. Plant study is the easiest and most promising division of nature study, and 
such a book will help teachers who know nothing about plants ¢ they will study 
the plants also and not merely the books. 
Busy teachers, who want to correlate nature study with literature will find the poems 
and stories interwoven with the plant descriptions, very helpful. 
ers to realize that plants are more than mere structures to be picked apart, or 
analyzed and described.” 


The illustrations are unusually good. 


They help teach- 


Fully illustrated, quarto. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25 


ial A Year With the Birds 


Every lover of the birds will find within these 
pages much to charm, interest and instruct. This 
is mot a scientific work for study, but a popular, 
usable book —just such as you want in your home 
or for ready reference, or to take with you into the 
woods and fields. — Chatham Courier. 


Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds of the 
moor, sea and shore, birds of the pasture and forest 
and farm and barn-yard, are all treated of, and 
hundreds of species receive a detailed review. 

Cloth. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


A Year Among the Trees 


Every tree and shrub is described here in a popular, common-sense manner. 


In fact, it is just such a book as a lover of Nature wishes.— Game/and. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 320 Pages. Price, $1.00 
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22 His saddle and bridle are elegant, 
too. They are trimmed with silver and 
gold. My papa looks very handsome 


when he is riding. 





23 Now, little girls and boys, I will 
tell you about my home. I wonder if 


you have as pretty a place to play in as 
we have 





24 Our house stands close to the 
street. It is built of stone, but the stone 
is covered with plaster, tinted pink. It is 
two stories high, and has a flat roof. We 
often sit on the roof. We can see all 
over the city. 


25 There are a few windows in the 
front of the house, but they do not have 
glass in them. They have iron bars 
across them and shutters inside. Out- 
side of each window is a small balcony, 
where we can sit and watch people pass- 
ing in the street. 








26 Our house is built around a large, 
square garden; so the garden is inside 
the house. We call this garden a patio. 





27 In the front of the house is a very 
large door, which opens into the garden. 
The door is so large that we can drive a 
horse and carriage through it. 





28 The patio is a beautiful place. It 
is carpeted with green grass, and has 
pretty walks crossing it. In the center 
there is a handsome fountain. Carmen 
and I keep our goldfish in the basin of 
the fountain. 





29 Handsome trees and shrubs, quan- 
tities of flowers, and beautiful vines grow 
in the patio. The vines climb to the top 
of the house, and up on the roof. 





30 We have honeysuckle, sweet- -peas, 
and morning-glories, geraniums, pansies, 
pinks, and peonies, and such quantities 
of roses !-— red, pink, yellow, and white. 





31 The patio is a lovely place to play 
in. Carmen and I have our playthings 
and pets there. Beside my pony, the 
burro, and the goldfish, we have the two 
dogs, Ponce and Pedro, and ever so 
many birds. 





_32 We have two peacocks and lots of 
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doves. Did you ever see a peacock? 
They have beautiful feathers. Then we 
have two parrots, a mocking-bird, and a 
handsome cardinal. We keep these 
smaller birds in gilt cages, which hang 
among the vines of the patio. 





33 But we love our clarins best of 
all. They are rather small, brown birds. 
They are not so handsome as the others, 
but they sing beautifully. 


34 In the lower story of our house 
are the kitchen, the servants’ rooms, and 
the stable. Here we keep the horses, the 
pony, and the burro. 








35 <A stone staircase is built at.one 
side of the patio. This staircase leads to 
the upper story. On the upper floor are 
our parlor and sleeping-rooms. 





36 A broad corridor, or gallery, is 
built around the garden, and another 
corridor runs around the second story of 
the house. All the rooms have doors 
which open upon the corridors. 





37 Beautiful flowering vines climb all 
over the corridors, and we have flowers 
and shrubs in pots growing there. We 
eat some of our meals on the corridor. 





38 Early i in the morning, we eat our 
first breakfast. We have a cup of coffee, 
or chocolate, and bread. We usually eat 
this in our bed-rooms. 





39 At noon we have a second break- 
fast. This meal is often served on the 
corridor, among the birds and flowers. 
We children always enjoy that. It is so 
much pleasanter out there. 





40 First, we have soup of some kind. 


“We like our soups made very hot with 


pepper. Next, we have chicken, or lamb, 
or some other kind of meat. 


41 Usually we have tomales. I guess 
everybody in Mexico likes tomales. They 
are made of chopped meat and corn-meal, 
and made very hot with chile ‘pepper. 
The tomales are rolled in corn-husks and 
cooked. We hold them in our hand, and 
eat them as we would a banana. 


42 Last, we have fruits of many 
kinds, and many kinds of nice drinks 
made from fruits. 
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A Few Opinions of Practical Value on the AvesBuRG SYSTEM 
OF DRAWING by Educators who are using. the System 
in Alabama, where it has lately been Adopted 
for Exclusive use in the State. 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Feb. 18, 1904. 

It gives me pleasure to say a good word for the Augsburg System of Drawing, because it is a system 
that deserves commendation. 

I found this system superior to any other offered to the Sub-Commission in Alabama last year, and joined 
the Sub-Commission in saying s0. My opinion was based on general usability of the system. It meets all the 
needs of the city schools and is similarly adapted for use in the ungraded schools. 

It appeals to the sympathies of the child, and thus evokes effort on true pedagogical lines. 

We are entirely satisfied with the system after about five months of actual use. Indeed, our teachers con- 
sider that better results are being obtained than with the System of Drawing superseded by it. 

(Signed) James H. Foster, Supt. Tuscaloosa Graded Schools. 


MOBILE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Mositz, Ata., Feb. 24, 1904. 
It affords me pleasure to say that the Augsburg System of Drawing has been in use in the Mobile 
Public Schools since October last, and has given eminent satisfaction to teachers and school officials. 
The books are carefully graded, and in my opinion the whole plan is pedagogically sound. ; 
Different from many books on drawing, the exercises consist of live subjects which prove highly interest- 
ing to the child and prevent him from falling into the habit of doing mere copy work. 


I regard this as a strong feature of this system. M 
(Signed) S. S. Murpuy, City Supt. Schools. 
BIRMINGHAM ‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS, : BrremMInGHamM, Ata., Feb. 20, 1904. 


Dept. of Manual Arts. 

We have just closed our first term’s work in the City Public Schools with Augsburg Drawing, and I am 
very much pleased with it and somewhat enthusiastic over the new system. Our pupils enter into the work with 
renewed interest and teachers are delighted with results. 

(Signed) Roy L. Drwait, Supervisor Drawing. 


We claim for the Augsburg System of Drawing that it is the only system of draw- 
ing on the market that can be used successfully in rural schools and in gradgd schools 
without a special supervisor. 

The following is a copy of a letter sent us by Prof. E. E. Utterback, Supervisor 
of Drawing and Manual Arts, Atlanta, Ga., who placed the Augsburg Practice Tablets in 
his schools because he could. not obtain satisfactory results with two other well known 
systems. 

Professor Utterback became convinced of the merits of the books from samples 
which he bought at a teachers’ convention within a few weeks after the system had been 
placed upon the market. 


ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Department of Manual Arts, ' Atranta, Ga., Jan. 16, 1904. 
E. E. Urrersack, Director. 


Among other redeeming features of the Augsburg System of Drawing, we find quite prominent the idea of 
correlation of drawing with reading, number, geography, history, nature study, science, manual training and all 
the leading interesting activities of child life. 

The subject matter is of that nature and so arranged that the teachers and pupils have no trouble finding 
suggestions and instructions bearing directly upon the daily routine work; hence a thought, an idea, a purpose back 
of every drawing, and this is the thing that makes the process really educational. There is motif for action, thus 
drawing soon becomes a mode of expression—a means of registering impressions in some form of motor discharge. 
This materializing of ideas, or dwelling, as it were, upon impressions through some form of physical activity is 
not only a natural tendency of the organism, but is, at the same time, an essential condition in fixing these 
impressions in the mind. ‘No reception without reaction, no impression without correlative expression.” (Ibid.) 

This is the principle upon which all forms of manual training should be based, and, since it is the principle 
underlying the Augsburg System of Drawing, we readily see that said system not only provides an excellent form 
of manual training in itself, but that it natwrally and effectively correlates with all other phases of this subject. 

We find the system very helpful in all our constructive work, and believe that we can justly claim for our 
schools the highest degree of efficiency in manual training of any city in the South. 

(Signed) E. E. Urrersack. 
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EARLY AMERICAN HistoRY. By Henry Sabin 
LL.D., and Elbridge H. Sabin. 


If history had been well taught in earlier 
days, perhaps the present volume never would 
have been written. But because it was taught 
as a list of dates and events, with special em- 
phasis on the dates, this effort has been 
made by Dr. Sabin and son, to prepare a text- 
book in history that should have a different 
purpose; viz.,“*to give enjoyment and to 
awaken interest, rather than to instruct in de- 
tails and to tell everything.” That purpose 
has been admirably carried out, and the 
student will find in this book an interest- 
ing record of real men doing memorable 
things in an earnest, self-sacrificing spirit, 
worthy of emulation. There has been a 
strong desire in the authors to arouse a taste 
for history that would not be satisfied with 
the study of any one book, but would lead 
them in addition to this work, to study 
the individua: careers of great soldiers and 
statesmen. The children now in our schools 
are fortunate to live in a time when such a 
book as this is substituted for dry dates and 
statistics of battles, and teachers must wel- 
c me such books as these as the beginning of 
better times in history instruction. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWLY FEATHERED MOTHER GOOSE. Edited 
by Newton H. Jones. 

“The little friends of the nursery” to whom 
this newly feathered “Mother Goose” is dedi- 
cated, will get the most gorgeous interpreta- 
tion of these immortal rhymes of any children 
since they were first told. The children in 
old time nurseries were content with the 
jingle of the rhymes as Mother Goose gave 
them; but the nursery of to-day will behold 
page after page of gorgeously illustrated 
stories in rich colors that will send them to 
the skies with delight. The illustrations are 
here substituted for words. The little folks 
are primitive enough to enjoy picture writing 
and will be highly satisfied if sometimes a 
little mystified by such an arrangement. The 
closing portion of the book contains illustrated 
natural history alphabetically planned. The 
volume is elegantly bound in rich thick paper, 
and there is nothing left to be desired by the 
Mother Goose admirers. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 

STORIES OF BEASTS AND BIRDS. 

STORIES OF EARTH AND SKY. 

(The Heart of Nature Series.) By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. 

These three volumes of about one hundred 
and twenty-five pages each, are treated in the 
fanciful style Mrs. Wright has previously used 
in getting at Nature’s secrets. Wabeno the 
Magician, Tommy-Anne, and House People 
figure again in these descriptions of the lives of 
plants and animals. But no matter in what 
vein the author introduces her nature stories 
we always know they are accurate in scien- 
tific fact and to be depended upon. All three 
books abound in illustrations full of vigor and 
truth, that make alive the text of the stories. 
The children who are favored in getting these 
books for supplementary reading in schools 
will enter into close companionship with 
nature in its varied forms. 
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GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Ingpen. 

Here are literally one thousand poems—all 
sorts, ancient and modern, grave and gay, 
historic and childish. It will be a pleasure to 
many families to have gathered together in 
one volume many of the verses they have 
known all their lives, and of which they have 
lost all traces. But it is to be hoped there will 
be a careful sifting of them before they hand 
them to their children. If a discriminating 
hand had expurgated this collection of about 
one third the number, the book would be much 
more valuable; or, if the title had omitted the 
the words “for children,” it would have 
brought about the desirable result: viz., to 
give to the children only the best in literature. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


GREEK SCULPTURE. ITs SPIRIT AND PRIN- 
CIPLEs. By Edmund von Mach, Ph.D. 350 
pages. 

The author asserts at the beginning that 
“Greek Sculpture is not dead;” that “the 
vitality of its spirit and of its principles is 
such that it has outlasted centuries and de- 
serves a wider recognition than it commonly 
receives.” The book is addressed to all stu- 
dents of art, to executing artists, and to the 
general public. There are nearly thirty full- 
page illustrations mostly from original photo- 
graphs; also forty plates. The book is hand- 
somely bound in black and gold and must be 
considered a valuable adr ‘tion to the litera- 
ture of Greek art. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 


MEMOIRS OF A CHILD. By Annie Steger 
Winston. , 

It is scarcely less than a tragedy in the 
world of teaching that children and teachers 
are a whole life time apart to begin with; for 
so slowly does childhood pass, and so 
crowded is it with sensations and discoveries, 
that the teacher must seem very old and far 
removed to the littlechildren. But the saddest 
of all is the truth that teachers have in fact 
and feeling grown so far away from the little 
ones that they live in different worlds. There 
is nothing that teachers need more as an 
equipment for their work than to be freshened 
in childhood memories and thus brought into 
quick sympathy with child nature. This little 
volume of “Memoirs” is one of the very best 
helps toward such a result. It is a marvel 
how any grown woman can go back into the 
child world and see it all again through child 
eyes, as this author does. It is exquisitely 
tender and true in its reminiscences, and 
every hurt or joy of the little child is recalled 
with wonderful distinctness and impartiality. 
There is no writing back from a mature 
standpoint, which is so common and well nigh 
unavoidable in child recollections, but the 
author is the child again, and everything is 
recalled with the freshness of yesterday. This 
is child study of the right sort. Every primary 
teacher would be helped in just the way she 
needs help to give herself up to the reading of 
this book and go with it into the depths of the 
child heart. Only then would she know how 
far she had strayed away. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO. 


How To SLEEP. Edited by Marian M. George. 

Sleepless people should be under obligation 
to Miss George for collecting all these sensible 
things about sleeping, and giving them to us as 
a wholetorefreshthe memory. There is little 
here that has not been seen and known before, 
but in the rush of things we forgetthem. The 
importance of sleep isemphasized throughout 
the book and that fact is needed to be kept 
constantly before the American people who 
never seem to sleep. when they have anything 
else todo. The little sleep poems at the close 
of the book for children are very pleasing. 
Take it all in all, it is a very good thing to have 
made this book and given it to the world. It 
is a good home book to lie on the library 
table and preach its silent sermon. 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & CO, BOSTON. 


WONDERFOLK IN WONDERLAND. By Edith 
Guerrier. [Illustrated by Edith Brown. 


The subtle vein of humor and philosophy 
running through these stories may not be dis- 
coverable by children, but it will be enjoyed 
by the grown-ups who appreciate it. The 
author bas apparently written these stories to 
illustrate certain maxim texts, viz., * Learn 
what you can at home before traveling in 
search of new things.” “Quiet persistence 
accomplishes more than bluster,” etc. The 
reader wanders on, page after page, constantly 
finding this under-current of life-satire, from 
the polar bear “who made light of their 
troubles,” to the “ Private School” in “Al and 
the Three Armadilloes.” Butthe children wil] 
enjoy the stories for themselves and the vivid 
illustrations will be a delight. 





LITERARY NOTES 


—Hinds & Noble, New York City, have com. 
pleted negotiations by which the plant and 
business of Eldredge & Brother, of Philadel- 
phia, are joined to the publishing business of 
Hinds & Noble, and incorporated as Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, with general offices and 
warerooms at their present address, 31-35 West 
Fifteenth Street, New York. Hinds & Noble 
have not included in this consolidation their 
business as wholesalers and retailers of gen- 
eral school books of all publishers, but con. 
tinue that business as heretofore at the Fif- 
teenth Street address. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published 
the third and concluding volume of John Boyd 
Thacher’s sumptuous work on “Christopher 
Columbus, His Life, His Work, His Remains”; 
“An Introduction to the New Testatment,” by 
Prof. Adolph Jiilicher, of the Marburg Univer- 
sity, translated by Janet Penrose Ward, with 
an introduction by Mrs. Humphrey. Ward; 
“Matthew Arnold and His Relation to the 
Thought of Our Time,” an appreciation and a 
criticism, by William Harbutt Dawson; an 
interesting work on “ Landscape Gardening,” 
by Samuel Parsons, Jr., Superintendent ot 
Parks in New York City; very attractively 
illustrated; also a volume on “ Physical Train- 
ing tor Women by Japanese Methods,” by H. 
Irving Hancock, with illustrations showing 
students of the women’s Jiu-Jitsu course at 
their actual work. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just ready a work 
on “College Training, and the Business Man,” 
by Charles F. Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University, who, in a large way, 
attempts to prove and to illustrate the advan- 
tage which the man who enters business re- 
ceives from going to college. The question is 
considered not simply as a theory, but also is 
examined in the light of the testimony of # 
number of business men of the United States. 
They will publish in June a new book on 
“ Multiple Personality,” by Boris Sidis, author 
of “The Psychology of Suggestion.” It de 
scribes the case of arrested mentality and 
double consciousness of a man named Hanna. 
It is stated that not only will the volume 
appeal to the medical and the psychological 
student, but also to the reader of general intel- 
ligence, for the author describes other cases 
of double or multiple personality with clear. 
ness and interest. 


That Tired Feeling 


Is a common spring trouble. It’s a 
sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 
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on the Life of Christ. 


23 for $1.00. 


PICTURES IN COLORS 


HOME DECORATION 





ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. On paper 5}x8. Assorted 
as desired. 120 for $1.00. 

Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue 
containing one thousand miniature illustra- 
tions, two pictures, and a picture in three 
colors; or, 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects; or, 
25 Historical; or, 25 Geographical; or, 25 


THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 


Size 10x12. Five for 25c.; 11 for 50c.; 


THE PERRY PICTURES, SMALL SIZE 


Size, 3x3}. One-half cent each for 50 
or more. For note-book use. ~ 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. 
Size, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 
or more, 648 subjects. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR SCHOOL AND 


Size, 22x28. 75 cents each. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Every teacher should have it. 
Monthly, except July and August. Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.00 per year. Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 (1902 


Send all Mail Orders to Maiden Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


SEND FOR A COLLECTION FOR YOUR HOME 
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VIRGIN WITH CHILD AND ANGELS Botticellé 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
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Sth Year | 
- Why not let the children present the School with a small 
1 NEUEQRUnae Library? It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy 
i! the undertaking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 
. 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 
Ni We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
: School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 
= move forward in the way of good reading. 
a : MinniE E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 
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The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and locati6n 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of all the pupils. 

They are made specially for each school and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our souvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 5 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. . 

They are equally appropriate. for close of school, or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs... They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Gifts to your pupils at 
the close of school or any special ovcasion, and as they cost only 
a few cents for each pupil, they are easily within the reach of 
any teacher. 

Send for samples at once, as orders should be placed well in 
advance. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Timely 
Geographical Reading 





Children of the Palm Lands 


24 full-page half-tones and many smaller 
ones. 187 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, 





From start to finish, a book on life and 
products in hot countries could not well be 
made in print and binding, in illustration 
and narrative, more acceptable and enjoy- 
able for young or old than this Children of 
the Palm: Lands. Miss Allen’s facile pen 
discloses just what the young most desire 
to know, and the dusky children and their 
elders, with the various products, are living 
realities in the illustrations and in the story, 
We are told of bananas, ginger, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, dates, nutmegs, cinnamon, etc, 

















Children of the World 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illus- 
trations. 254 pp. Small qto. 
Cloth, Price, $1.00. 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which 
happily supplement a text that relates all 
the most interesting things that the boys 
and girls want to know about the every- 
day life, and customs, and surroundings 
of these all-over-the-worldchildren. Child 
life at home, at school, on the play-ground, 
is told and pictured in detail tor every 
country of Europe, and for most of the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The make-up of the book is fine and 
artistic, and expense has not been spared 
in giving the Children of the World a 
beautiful setting. 





Stories of China 
poe Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth. 


So much of special interest just 
now and for the future clusters 
about China and the Orient, 
that the children, of to-day are 
to be congratulated on having 
such a guide as Dr. Pratt to ac~ 
company them in a personal 
visit, as it were, to the chief 
places of mark in China. She 
conducts the eager readers 
through charming chapter after 
chapter, from Shanghai south to 
the Great Wall north, visiting 
cities, homes, tea gardens, talk- 
ing of customs, employments, 
population, language, Chinese 
children, all of which captivate 
the little travelers and instruct 
them as well. 


194 pp- 
Price, 50c. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
Stories About Tea, Coffee, Rice, etc. 


22 full-page and smaller half-tone illustrations. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


With singular skill and delightful art the authors take up one by one the 
common contents of the Corner Cupboard and beguile the child with 
wonder words into an accurate knowledge of these articles of food and of 
the countries in which they are found. rs 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS FOR NEXT 
INCLUDE THE UP-TO-DATE TEXT-BOOKS 





YEAR TO 





1. DIRECTNESS AND SIMPLICITY 


The Augsburg System of Drawing 
Should receive your first attention. 


2. USABLENESS BY THE AVERAGE TEACHER AND PUPIL 
3. A PRACTICAL AND NOT THEORETICAL TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT 


You may prepare yourself during vacation by studying one of the Teacher’s Manuals 


Its special merits_are: 





Second, it will pay you to obtain copies of 


The Sprague Classic Readers 


Commendations from Maine to California‘and from Minnesota to Mississippi 
Send for Circulars and Inform 


ation 





try behind.” 


And last, but not least, make application now for copies of 


Home Geography for Primary Grades 


The Editor of Prmmary EpucatTion, in June last, well said: 
with this delightful book next September will find she has not left her vacation or the coun- 


“'The teacher who begins 
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Two Superb Volumes Now Ready 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


AUTUMN VOLUME 


September 


FIRST WEEK—MISSION OF FLOWERS. The Nasturtium, 
‘oe Rod, Aster and Sunflower; Form; of Expression; Bib- 
lography; Songs, Poems, and Stories. 
SECOND WEEK— DISTRIBUTION OF ‘SEEDS. Milkweed; 
Methods of Seed Distribution; Forms of kxpression; Bibliv- 
graphy ; Poems and Stories. 
Tat WEEK-—EDIBLE FRUITS. Outlines for Study; The 
le; Bibliography; Forms of Expression; Sor gs and Stories. 
FOU! H WEEK—INSECT LIFE. The Cater fila: The Silk- 
worm; The Japanese; The Grasshopper; The Cricket; Forms of 
Expression; B: biography; Songs. Games, Poems, and Stories. 
ie ry Various Kinds of Calendars; Calendar Mottoes 


a Yea 
THE CHILDREN’S POET. Sketch of Fugene Field; Wynken, 


Blynken, and Nod; Little Boy Blue: The Sugar Plum Tree. 
SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE STUDY—Jean Geoffroy. RE- 


CEPTiON DAYS. 
October 
FIRST WEEK—TREES. Historic Trees, L:aves, Autumn Trees; 


Bibliography. 

wed S aak Te REES. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day; Stories; Bibliography ; 
Busy Work; Poems and Songs. 

en ~* Md EEK—BIRDS. Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 


FOURTH “WEEK—ANIMALS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 8 uirrels; Picture 
Study; Domestic Animals—Cat, Doz; Stories; Bibliography; Poems an‘ Songs. 

THE BROWNIES. Busy Work, Poems, Songs; "The Shoemaker and the Elves, 

HELEN HUNT JACKSON. Sketch of _ Poet; Poems. 

PICTURE STUDY. Bertel Thorwaldsen ™ 

A CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 


TAINMENT. 
November 


FIRST WEEK—VEGETABLES. Pumpkin, Potatoes. 
SECOND WEEK—GRAINS, THE TURKEY. Corn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 
ane gh | Fit ot Coens The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; Bibliography, 
s, Songs, anc 
THIRD" WEEK—THANKSGIVING. Thankegiving Story; ; Bibliography, Lan- 
Wor, Poems and Song 

FOURTH WEEK— PURITANS. ‘Outline of Study; Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
Hero; Plymouth Rock; Picture Study; Bibliography, Busy Work,| Language, 
Poems, and Sones; The Story of Prudence. r 

HIAWATHA’S BROTHERS. REVIEW OF THE SEASONS. BRYANT’S 
BIRTHDAY. THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Bound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. Spring volume nearly ready. 


Bound also in paper, September to April now ready. $2.25, set of 10, postpaid. Descriptive circular on a euetnsana 


61.East 9th Street, New York 


catalog of all of our Teachers’ Books and Aids. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


WINTER VOLUME 


December 


FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS. Bare Boughs; Evergreens; The 
Christmas Tree’s Journey; Busy Work, “Bibliography, Stories. 

SECOND WEEK—THE FIRST CHRISTM The Christmas 
Story; Camel Picture Study; Raphael ; Busy Work. 

THIRD WEEK-CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. Germany; 
Norway and Sweden; Belgium and Holland; France; Russia; 
England; America; Busy ork; Poems. 

FOURTH WEEK—SANTA CLAUS. Christmas Decorations: 

wey reed of Giving; Gifts; Christmas Tree Decorations; 


y Work; Poem 
JOHN *GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Mother Goose People. 


January 

FIRST WEEK—TIME,. Janus; Days of the Week: Days of the 
Month; The Clock; she Stars; Procession of Months; Busy 
Work; Stories, Poems, Bib! Ose hy 

SECOND WEEK— NATURE OTECTION FROM COLD 
Forms of Water; Snow; lees The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The 
Eskimo; Poems, Songs. Busv Work. Bibliogra 

a WEEK—MAN’ PROTECTION FRO ROM Cx SOLD. Picture Study; Foot- 

; Heating; Poems. 4 Work, nmoarenhy 
FOURTH Ww EEK—BUILDIN Habitations; The Fairy and the Woodman; 


BENJAMIN F FRANELIN. 
NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 
POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Santa Claus’ Visit to the 


February 
FIRST WEEK—PATRIOTISM. Our Flag Colors; The Story of Our Fla¢: Salute 
to the Flag; The American le; Our Patriotic Songs; Flag Drill; The Stars 
and Stripes; a Work, Quotations, Poem 
SECOND WEEK—SPECIAL DAYS. Abralam Lincoln; St. Valentine; The 
Postman; Busy Work, Poems. 
THIRD WEEK—SPECIAL DAYS. George Washington; Childhood of Wash- 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knights of Old; Picture study; 
The Princes ia the Tower; Busy Work, Poems, Music. 
FOURTH WEEK—HEROIC CHI DREN. Dora of the L ighthouse; A Story of 
——a Andy Moore; A Brave he? Siegfried; Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Bas Work, Poems, Bibliogra 
HENRY WADSW Case LONG ELLOW. 
FEBRUARY EXERCISES. 
POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Price, $1.50. Set, $3.50. All postpaid. 


Send for 148 page 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 








Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer - $0.25 


Teaches the most elementary ideas and forms 
of number and of language at the same time. 
Abundant illustrations and simple drawings to 
serve as models. 


Steps in’ English.. Book I., $0.40. Book 
IT., $0.60. 


Lessons in writing language are employed sim- 
ultaneously with those in conversation. The work 
for the teacher is marked out in a clearly defined 
manner. 


Rational Writing Books, Six Numbers. 
Slant and Vertical, per doz. - $0.60 


Both slant and vertical series have the same 
copies, and the same pictures. The system gives 
both legibility and rapidity, and is easy to teach 
and to write. 











Six Books. 
Affords children easy mastery over music sym- 
bols, cultivates a love for music, and develops 


the auditory imagination. It is a working course 
of power-giving quality. 


Harmonic Music Series. 








Visitors to the ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
are cordially invited to inspect the Exhibit 
of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY in the 
Palace of Education. This Exhibit com- 
prises all its Educational Publications, and 
illustrates the Art of Schoolbook Making. 


For Teachers of Music 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
1904 














CHICAGO 
July 4—July 16 


BOSTON 
‘July 26—August 11 


Faculty 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
Hollis E. Dann Emory P. Russell 
Mrs. Emma_A. Thomas Daniel Gregory Mason 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark Nathaniel Butler 
Frederic H. Ripley 


Thomas Tapper 





Offers a systematic and comprehensive course 
in the best methods of teaching music in public 
school classes. Circulars with detailed informa- 
tion sent to any address on request. 








a 


A Spring 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not refresh, or the digestion and 
appetite are poor, there is no remedy so 
effective as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, Wake- 
fulness, Dyspepsia and reduced state of 





the nervous system. It is the most 
Nourishing, Strengthening and Invigor- 
ating Tonic Known. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Insist on having 







































AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK _ CINCINNATI CHICAGO § BOSTON 











Russia and an American Primer 


An American school-book attracted marked attention 
at the opening exercises of the Children’s World Inter- 
national Exposition recently held in St. Petersburg. 

The book is a child’s primer, a language book for 
young beginners, combining lessons for reading and 
writing, pictures for talks, and verses to learn. It was 
prepared by Anne Heygate-Hall, principal of the Phila- 
delphia School of Practice, and Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Simplicity is the little book’s cardinal 
merit. 

This book, a copy of which had been sent by an 
American admirer to the Empress Dowager Marie, so 
pleased the Empress, under whose patronage the Exhibi- 
tion was held, that she made it a feature of the opening 
exercises, and personally presented it to the Exhibition. 
The little book appeared on a silver tray, surrounded 
with masses of the Empress’s favorite flowers, and bor- 
dered by small Russian and American flags. Cable- 
grams describing the event were sent from St. Peters- 
burg to the leading American newspapers. 


THE HALL AND BRUMBAUGH STANDARD PRIMER 


IS PUBLISHED BY 


Christopher Sower Company 


PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















